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The Age-Uld Uignity 
of Polish Cathedrals 


By IRENA PIOTROWSKA, Pu.D. 


HE earliest Polish cathedrals take us back to the 

beginnings of the evolution of Polish Christian 

architecture, which was brought about by the con- 
version of Poland to the Roman Catholic Church, in 
966, following the marriage of Mieszko the First to the 
Czech Princess Dabrowka. In 1025, their son, Boleslaw 
the Brave, was crowned first king of Poland in the Ca- 
thedral of Gniezno, in Poznania, at the time ecclesiastical 
capital of Poland. 

The first Polish cathedral was founded by Boleslaw 
in the year 1000 A.D., and in it the remains of St. 
Wojciech Adalbert, apostle of Pomerania, who died a 
martyr’s death in 997, were deposed. Pre-Romanesque 
architectonic elements are still distinguished in the 


foundations of the present magnificent Gothic structure 
of the cathedral. 

Boleslaw the Brave was also the founder of a cathe- 
dral which was built during the first quarter of the 


11th century, alongside the royal castle, on Wawel Hill. 
At the foot of this hill, in a spacious valley on the Vis- 
tula, the capital of Poland, Cracow, was developing. 
But already at the end of this century a new cathedral, a 
Romanesque basilica with two choirs, was built on Wawel 
Hill. St. Leonard’s Crypt under the present edifice 
formed part of this cathedral. The crypt is a vaulted 
chamber consisting of nave and aisles, separated by col- 
umns. It is now filled with tombs of Poland’s great. 

Also one of the three towers of the Wawel cathedral, 
that “of the Silver Bells,” is partly conceived in the 
Romanesque style. This style was in full bloom in 12th- 
century Poland. Aside from the complete reconstruction 
of the Wawel cathedral, a number of new cathedrals 
were built at the time in Poland. They were built of 
sandstone and granite, and most often, like that on 
Wawel Hill, were basilicas with two choirs. While Ro- 
manesque architecture in Poland had certain national 
features, in the main it grew under the predominating 
influences of French and especially Belgian architecture. 
Belgian influences, for instance, appear in the structure 
of the Cathedral of Leczyca, which dates from the 12th 
century, and that of Plock, which, although recon- 
structed several times, has partly retained its Romanesque 
character up to this day. 


Cathedral of Gniezno, where the first king of Poland was 
crowned in 1025 


During the 13th century the art movement in Poland 
temporarily almost died out as a result of disastrous Tar- 
tar invasions. But soon Poland awakened to new and 
fuller life. A period of flowering of Polish art and cul: 
ture and of great ecclesiastical building activity coincided f 
with the expansion of the Gothic style in Poland which 
set in toward the close of the 13th century. Many splen- 
did Gothic cathedrals arose during the 14th century, 
among them the huge basilicas of Wloclawek, Chelmza 
and Poznan. Moreover, during the 14th century the 
growing importance of Gniezno, as seat of Poland’ 
archbishop, and of Cracow, as capital of Poland, made 
it necessary to rebuild again the two oldest cathedral 
completely and make them larger than the previous 
ones. Both have become edifices of national significance. 


GNIEZNO CATHEDRAL 


The new imposing Gothic structure of the Gniezno 
Cathedral was begun in 1341 and was inspired by French 
architecture. While during the Romanesque epoch Bel 
gian influences predominated, during the Gothic period 
French took the upper hand. 

Like other Polish cathedrals of the period, that o 
Behind its choir, 2 
semi-circular apse is situated to which a wreath of chap 
els was attached in the 15th century. The Gniezno 
Basilica, however, differs from the Western type in that 
the auxiliary arches counteracting the thrust from the 


Gniezno consists of nave and aisles. 
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Wawel Cathedral in Cracow, showing the Tower of the Silver 
Bells and the Baroque Spire of the Clock Tower 


vaulting of the nave are hidden in the garrets of the side 
aisles. This is in strong contrast to French cathedrals, 
where the skeleton of the edifice is not concealed but 
where the whole framework is disclosed. There the 
auxiliary arches are connected with flying buttresses 
placed on the roofs of the aisles. In the Gniezno Cathe- 
dral a high gable roof of a monumental simplicity covers 
the entire upper construction of the building. Such a 
gable roof has become a frequent feature of Polish 
Gothic churches, and even of those of later epochs. The 
walls of the Gniezno Cathedral are massive and solid. 
Only their buttresses and the pointed arches of the win- 
dows prove their Gothic origin. 

_ Again in striking contrast to French cathedrals, we 
tnd almost no stone sculpture on the exterior of the 
Gniezno Cathedral, built entirely of brick. But here, as 
elsewhere in Poland, much invention has been used to 
decorate the western gable over the main entrance to the 


church, 


The large slanting roof of the Cathedral, its lofty 
5th century towers, supported by Gothic buttresses and 
ctowned by Baroque spires, are visible from afar. Sub- 
lime in her simplicity and full of dignity stands the 
cathedral in the heart of Gniezno as if aware that she 
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protects the remains of the great martyr, St. Wojciech, 
and that she is custodian of age-old Polish historical and 
artistic relics; herself a precious relic of Polish art and 
culture, an eloquent expression of Polish artistic taste, a 
symbol of Poland’s glorious past. 


WaAWEL CATHEDRAL 


But in its importance as a treasury of ancient Polish 
art monuments, the venerable Cathedral of Gniezno is 
overshadowed by that on Wawel Hill in Cracow. It is 
the Wawel Cathedral which is the richest Polish church 
in art relics and sacred memorials. And with centuries 
passing by, it has become Poland’s Westminster Abbey. 
It houses the tomb of the patron saint of the nation, St. 
Stanislaw, Bishop of Cracow, who died in 1079. It has 
become the coronation place of almost all Polish kings 
and their last resting place. Beside them lie the greatest 
heroes and spiritual leaders of Poland. Here also stands 
the tomb of the builder of the reborn Republic of Po- 
land, Jozef Pilsudski. 

The Gothic nave and aisles of the Wawel Cathedral 
were begun in 1322. As in the case of the Gniezno Ca- 
thedral, the main structure of the Wawel Cathedral 
constitutes a Polish modification of the French Gothic. 
No flying buttresses and no supporting arches appear 
on the outer surface of the building above the aisles. 
But instead of hiding the supporting arches in the gar- 
rets, the buttresses of the nave were introduced into the 
interior of the building where they were attached to the 
pillars which separate the nave and aisles. These strong 
pillar-buttresses counteract the bend of the nave so effec- 
tively that the additional row of upper arches has become 
unnecessary. This system of construction was popular 
throughout southwestern Poland. 

The exterior aspect of the Wawel Cathedral has been 
lost amidst later transformations. The Gothic walls are 
encompassed by 19 chapels erected in different styles. 
The much admired Zygmunt Chapel, founded in 1517 
by King Zygmunt Sigismund the First and built and 
decorated by Florentine and Sienese artists, has been ac- 
knowledged by foreign scholars to be the most beautiful 
Renaissance structure north of the Alps and was given 
the name of the “Pearl of the Renaissance.” 

But the Zygmunt Chapel is a product of pure Italian 
art. As a matter of fact, on Polish soil the Renaissance 
style developed chiefly in lay architecture, and it is there 
where it first created individual Polish forms. In Church 
architecture, the Renaissance did not find an expression 
of its own before the turn of the 16th century. At that 
time some Italian artists active in Poland were already 
erecting churches in the Roman Baroque style, while 
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many local architects still adhered to the Gothic style, 
especially in places farther away from Polish artistic cen- 
ters. But the Polish Gothic style was so beloved by the 
Polish people that even whenever churches were to be 
transformed into artistically more progressive buildings, 
the Gothic forms were preserved so far as possible and 
only supplemented by late Renaissance or Baroque forms. 
At times the three styles appear side by side, without in- 
terfering with each other, but without merging into an 
integrated whole; more often, the three styles blend 
into a new harmonious entity. 

In the Wawel cathedral the different styles appear 
side by side without merging with each other. Gothic 
chapels are adjoined by Renaissance and early Baroque 
chapels. One of the cathedral’s Gothic towers has a 
Renaissance, the other a Baroque spire. Both form a 
striking contrast to the simply outlined, partly Ro- 
manesque tower “of the Silver Bells.” Thus the cathe- 
dral offers today a conglomerate of many styles, which 
contributes to its picturesque character, which, however, 
does not diminish any of its serenity and dignity. 


THREE CATHEDRALS IN Lwow 


An example of a more complete fusion into one of 
Gothic forms with those of the late Renaissance and 
early Baroque, is provided by the so-called Latin Cathe- 
dral in Lwow, in southeastern Poland. This cathedral 
was begun during the last quarter of the 15th century. 
In the following age the Gothic edifice was supplemented 
with numerous Renaissance chapels, of which the most 
beautiful was constructed about 1610 to 1630, strongly 
under the influence of the Zygmunt Chapel of the ca- 
thedral in Cracow. The Renaissance chapels surround- 
ing the Gothic walls of the Lwow cathedral, its steep 
gable roof, its Gothic tower surmounted by a Baroque 
spire, create an outward appearance perfectly balanced 
and harmonious. In the case of the Latin Cathedral in 
Lwow this perfect merging of several styles into one has 
to be stressed as a special achievement, as it is rather 
seldom encountered in churches of the size of a cathe- 
dral, presenting so many more complicated architectural 
problems to be solved than churches of smaller size and 
less often reconstructed. 

Also many churches in a pure Baroque style rose in 
Lwow. Among the finest late Baroque churches of that 
city belongs the magnificent St. George’s Greek Cath- 
olic Cathedral. It was built between 1748 and 1760 by 
Bernardo Merettini and its style is a reflection of late 
Baroque Roman architecture, with an admixture of in- 
fluences coming from southern Germany. Lwow can 
boast also a third cathedral, the Armenian Cathedral, 


The Portico of St. Stanislaw’s Cathedral, Wilno 


which was founded in 1363 and is an example of Greco- 
Byzantine art. 


CLASSICAL STYLE IN WILNO 


As a center of Western Baroque art Lwow was rivaled 
by Wilno in northeastern Poland. From Wilno and 
Lwow, Baroque art radiated to the neighboring districts 
of Russia and the Ukraine. 

Wilno was a center also of the late 18th century 
Classical style. The present splendid Wilno Cathedral 
is eloquent proof of this. This city’s first cathedral, de- 
voted to Poland’s patron saint, St. Stanislaw, was conse- 
crated in 1388, two years after the marriage of Queen 
Jadwiga of Poland to Wladyslaw Jagiello, Grand Duke 
of Lithuania, which brought about the union of Poland 
and Lithuania and the conversion of Lithuania to Chris 
tianity. But a disastrous fire soon ruined the first Wilno 
cathedral so completely that even no traces of it have 
remained. During the early 15th century another 
cathedral was built on the same spot, which, however, 
was also devastated by fire, but of which a Gothic crypt 
has been preserved to this day. As centuries went by, 
St. Stanislaw’s Cathedral in Wilno was restored and te- 
built several times and many chapels were attached to 
its main structure. The most famous of them is that 
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orotecting the tomb of St. Casimir, a grandson of King 
Jagiello. This chapel, built in 1636, is conceived in the 


Baroque style. 

A complete reconstruction of the Wilno cathedral 
again became necessary toward the end of the 18th cen- 
ury. This was entrusted to Wawrzyniec Lawrence 
Gucewicz, one of Poland’s most eminent architects of all 
times. He started his task in 1777 and worked on it 
until his death in 1798. He gave the walls of different 
epochs a new, uniform appearance, but left untouched 
St, Casimir’s Chapel, the outer aspect of which, based on 
the Renaissance Zygmunt Chapel of the Cracow Cathe- 
dral, harmonizes perfectly with Gucewicz’s neo-Classical 
conception of the entire edifice. The monumental portico 
erected by Gucewicz in front of the Cathedral, deeply 
impresses the faithful by its majestic beauty. The fig- 
ures of St. Helena with the Cross, St. Stanislaw, and St. 
Casimir surmount the gable of the portico. Until the 
beginning of this war, countless artistic and historical 
treasures were preserved in the Wilno cathedral. 

Of the many other Polish cathedrals, let us still men- 
tion at least those of Kruszwica, Wroclaw, Lublin, 
Lubusz, Sandomierz, Luck, Zytomierz, Lowicz, Przemysl, 
Kamieniec and Pelplin, of which many date back to the 
Middle Ages. Each of them was often reconstructed, 
either in order to repair damages done by conflagration 
and war, or out of a sheer desire to magnify it and make 
it suitable to the needs and taste of the time; each trea- 
sured innumerable art objects and national memorials; 
each has for centuries borne witness to Poland’s high 
culture, intense spiritual life, and devotion to Church 
and country. 


St. JoHN’s CATHEDRAL, Warsaw 


Special consideration must still be given to St. John’s 
Cathedral in Warsaw, which during the summer of 1944 
was completely effaced from this earth by the Germans. 
This Cathedral was first a castle chapel, later a parish 
church, still later an important college, finally at the 
close of the 18th century, soon after the last king of 
Poland, Stanislaw August, was crowned here it became 
the seat of the bishopric. In 1816 the bishop of Warsaw 
received the title of archbishop, and two years later was 
raised to the dignity of Primate of Poland. Before that 
time, the seat of the Primate of Poland had for cen- 
turies been in Gniezno. 

The 13th-century Gothic parish church of St. John 
in Warsaw was one hundred years later turned into the 
choir of the new collegiate. This new edifice, not being 
a cathedral, was not of a basilica type, as no lower side 
aisles were given to the nave; which was, however, di- 


1945 
vided by pillars into three parts. During the 17th cen- 
tury a beautiful Baroque facade was built and during 
the 18th, two late Baroque sacristies were erected. But 
the most important reconstrution of the building was ac- 
complished in 1837-1841. Prompted by a desire to give 
its former Gothic character back to the cathedral, the 
Baroque facade was abolished and a neo-Gothic one, in 
the English style, was built. At the time the pillars of 
the nave were enforced and the steep gable roof some- 
what lowered. But the old roof over the choir was left 
untouched. 

St. John’s Cathedral of Warsaw, like all other Polish 
cathedrals full of precious relics, has deeply grown into 
the soul of the Polish nation. Its walls heard the ardent 


St. John’s Cathedral, Warsaw, now in ruins 
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Interior, St. John’s Cathedral, Warsaw 


prayers of many Polish kings and of the Warsaw people, 
in times of disasters as well as in times of triumphs. 
Here, in 1791, the famous Polish Third of May Consti- 
tution was sworn in. The cathedral exists no more. 
Complete details of damage to other Polish cathedrals 
during World War II are not yet available. But we do 
know that historic monuments have been destroyed and 
treasures, guarded for centuries, stolen; that churches 


and cathedrals were closed by the Germans and turned 
into storage houses; that the oldest Polish cathedral, 
Gniezno, was turned into a concert hall. What is their 
immediate fate? Are they now open to the Polish peo- 
ple to pray for a better world to come? Robbed of their 
treasures and impoverished, but no less dignified, they 
again resume their age-old mission as leading centers of 
spiritual life of the Polish nation. 


Prayer for the Building of Washington Cathedral 


believeth, and that thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in Thy 


() LORD JESUS CHRIST, who hast taught us that all things are possible to him that 


Name; we plead the fulfillment of thy promise, and beseech thee to hasten the 


building, in the Capital of this Nation, of thy House of Prayer for all people. Make speed 


to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one 


God, world without end. Amen. 





The Importance of Religion in Education 


By THOMAS S. GATES, Px.D., LL.B., Chairman of the Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 


An address delivered in Washington Cathedral at a recent service for the Church Society for College Work 


E ARE gathered together to worship here at the Na- 

tional Cathedral in Washington in the year 1945 and 

to unite religion and education. We do not do this 
for the first time. Religion and education were united for the 
first time 795 years ago, when a school attached to the cathe- 
deal on the Ile de la Cité in Paris grew to be the University of 
Paris. Only a few years after the cathedral on the Ile de la 
Cité became the sheltering roof of one of Europe’s oldest uni- 
versities, a school was opened within the precincts of the nun- 
nety of St. Frideswyde and Oseney abbey in England; that 
school grew to be the University of Oxford. And in that 
same century, canons of the Church of St. Giles developed 
educational work which later became the University of Cam- 
bridge. Education as we know it began under the aegis of the 
Church. 

In our own country, history repeats itself. Harvard was 
founded in order that the colonies might have an educated 
ministry; Yale had the same purpose in mind; Dartmouth was 
founded to bring education to the Indians; Columbia, to the 
Episcopalians. The religious motive in education has been in- 
calculable and fundamental. 

Furthermore, in the universities of the past and in some of 
those of the present day, the importance of religion in educa- 
tion was recognized by the very organization of the university 
faculties themselves. For the ancient European universities 
were divided into four faculties, those of medicine, law, arts 
and theology. It was presumed by all men that these four 
helds belonged together and that human knowledge must in- 
clude not only a knowledge of this world but also a knowledge 
of God and His purposes. 

Today, we gather not to emphasize something that is new, 
but to re-emphasize something that is old and has been par- 
tially lost sight of. Indeed, when education and religion no 
longer work hand-in-hand, both are the losers; for without 
education, religion can lose its intellectual respectability, and 
without religion, education loses its aim. Education can help 
us to understand the world that God made, and religion can 
tell us what He expects us to do in His created world. 

. In recent times, there has been a tendency to divorce re- 
‘igion and education. We have taken the faculties of medicine, 
law, and arts and added business, engineering, architecture, 
social studies, physical education and I know not what, but we 
have dropped or never organized a faculty of theology. Very 
‘ew universities have any official representative of religion on 
campus. The university chaplain is a novelty in modern edu- 
cation. This is strangely incongruous. We want the Church 
in all the crises of life, in good times and in bad. When our 
children are born, we want the Church and the rite of baptism; 
when we marry, we want the Church to bless that union, when 
we are sick or in distress, we want the clergy at our bedside or 
our door; and when we die, we want the Church to commit our 
souls back to the care of God. If that is true, then how foolish 
it is that in the great crises of the change from home life to 
college life, when the most promising of our youngsters leave 


home to begin their educational studies, we should expect them 


to be unguarded and unguided by any religious influence. Fur- 
thermore, if there is any church which should seek to do an 
outstanding work in the colleges, it is our own Episcopal 
Church, because so many of our sons and daughters matricu- 
late in the higher educational institutions. One per cent of 
the population are Episcopalians, but six per cent of the stu- 
dents are members of our faith; therefore, all the more rea- 
son for this service and the determination that lies behind it. 

In 1932, we undertook the reorganization of the University 
of Pennsylvania. We felt that education, as it was then of- 
fered at the average American university, had neither an over- 
all plan nor an integrating principle. The classical education 
of former times had given way in the latter part of the 
19th century to a completely free elective system, which in 
turn had given way to a modification of the elective system; 
but there was no purpose behind it other than giving a student 
as much education as possible in a certain field of knowledge. 
But we had no answer to the most profound question of why 
we ought to educate or what the purpose of an education 
should be. Educators simply assumed that learning was good 
for as many men as possible and let it go at that. We sought 
to remedy this fundamental defect of our higher educational 
system, and we felt that religion was the only power that was 
deep enough and subtle enough and strong enough to be an 
integrating force in education. Some of the most recent re- 
ports on the problems of education bear out this whole conten- 
tion. The post-war committees that have been formed in many 
American educational institutions have found that they have 
either had to come out with a strong plea for more religion in 
the university or else simply assume that education must help 
to maintain and further the liberty and dignity of the individ- 
ual. They do not say why man should have liberty or whether 
his dignity is per se or derived. Liberty, we believe, cannot be 
an end but only a means to something that is more important, 
the service of God, whose service is perfect freedom. And the 
dignity of man does not come merely because he happens to 
be a primate with a highly specialized nervous system, but be- 
cause he is an immortal child of God. His dignity is the result 
of his destiny. 

Because you and I believe this, we are here this afternoon. 
At the University of Pennsylvania, we tried to carry out this 
principle in the reorganization of the University by saying: 
“Religion belongs in the center of the life of the university— 
every university. And at Pennsylvania we are going to put 
religion where religion belongs, right at the center.” We de- 
cided to restore the ancient office of Chaplain of the entire 
University. That, we felt, would be the logical way to start 
carrying our faith into practice. We decided to do everything 
possible to bring the Chaplain not only into contact with all the 
students but also into the actual administration and educational 
life of the University. We made him an officer of the Cor- 


poration, so that he could meet with the trustees; we put him 

on the Committee for Student Affairs, so that he would be at 

the very heart of the students’ life; we gave him an office in 
(Continued on page 190) 
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Shrine to Honor Nations Patriots 


ASHINGTON Cathedral may become in real- 
ity the national “shrine of each patriot’s devo- 
tion” through the execution of plans being made 
by the leaders of the Cathedral National Building Fund, 
announced this month by the National Campaign Com- 


mittee, headed by Mr. George Wharton Pepper. 


Several millions of American families, the committee 
recognizes, have special reasons this year to commemo- 
rate the services of one or more loved ones who have 
placed their lives at the disposal of the nation. All 
Americans deeply desire to remember those who con- 
tributed to the taking of a Normandy beachhead or a 
Pacific island, as well as those who in other wars fought 
at Belleau Wood, Chateau Thierry, Vera Cruz and 
Santiago de Cuba. These men belong to that noble 
company of patriots whom Americans have always re- 
vered, the men who fought at Gettysburg, at the Alamo, 
at New Orleans, Tripoli, Lake Champlain and Bunker 
Hill. 


For those who desire to make votive offerings of re- 
membrance, of thanksgiving and of faith, in the name 
of patriotic kinsmen, the completion of the South Tran- 
sept and the Nave will provide unique opportunities. 
Here the names and records of those who have given so 
much will be enshrined in perpetuity, surrounded by the 
greater symbol of faith in the ultimate triumph of 
right which validates forever the sacrifices they have 
made. The identity of all gifts made for this purpose 
will be recorded and preserved in perpetuity so that the 
identity of each is never lost. 

An offering may be inspired by gratitude for a safe 
return, or a recovery from illness or wounds, or for the 
supreme sacrifice of one who has died in line of duty. 
All such offerings, where it is desired, may play their 
part in erecting a Patriot’s Shrine of great architectural 
beauty, to serve as a place of permanent record for the 
names of those who are in this way remembered and 
honored. Such a shrine, incorporated in the symbol of 
our faith, erected on the highest ground in the nation’s 
capital, will be for the Soldier Whom We Know what 
the Tomb at Arlington National Cemetery is for the 
Soldier Who To Us Is Unknown. A portion of the 
design for the Patriot’s Shrine, subject to improvement 
and change, appears on the opposite page. Here, before 
the Altar of God, men and women may add to their 
offerings the expression in prayer to Almighty God of 


those deep matters of the spirit which have prompted 
their gifts. 

One great living soldier — General Douglas Ma. 
Arthur—speaking at the time of the Japanese surren. 
der, implied a question which in the post-war world wil 
insistently be asked of religion—“Does it make a geny 
ine difference in our lives?” 

“As in war, the success of a strategic or tactical prin 
ciple is justified by its outcome in the field of battle, » 
in religion its success or failure will be measured by its 
ability to illuminate the lives of men with a new and 
enlarged meaning and purpose.” 

This quotation from Lt. Elisha Atkins, Marine Corps 

(Continued on page 193) 


_.. Somewhere Between Seeds 
and a Bomb 


The immediate objective of the Washington Ca- 
thedral National Building Fund is to finish the 
Nave and to build the South Transept—at a mini- 
mum cost of $5,000,000. When the objective is | 
attained by the expenditure of this sum, the West 
Front and Towers and the great Central Tower 
will still be unbuilt. To build them will cost an- 
other five millions. 

Costs are relative matters. When Major Gen: | 
eral Leslie R. Groves called on General George 
Marshall to report that the first $200,000,000 had | 
been expended on the atomic bomb project and to 
ask for another $200,000,000, the Chief of Staff 
signed the allocation. Groves was leaving when 
Marshall called him back. 

“Do you know, General, what I was doing when 
you came in?” 

“No, sir,” replied Groves. 

Said Marshall: “I was signing a check for $3.64 
to pay for some of Burpee’s seeds.” 

The cost of Washington Cathedral will be some- 
where between the price of those seeds and the cost 
of the atomic bomb. Certainly no seed ever planted |f 
will yield such recurring fruit; no force ever lib |} 
erated could so conduce to the healing of the 
nations. 
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Everyone will wish to worship in Church 
on Christmas Eve or Christmas Day, but 
some will find it impossible. Others will 


desire to have additional family prayers. 


A Family Christmas Service 


Let the family assemble. 


O little town of Bethlehem, Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
How still we see thee lie! The everlasting Light; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep The hopes and fears of all the years 
The silent stars go by; Are met in thee tonight. 
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We commit unto thee, O God, in this silent hour, all 
our Christmas plans, our hopes, our daily work, our 
families and family reunions, our gaieties and our griefs 
--asking thy blessing upon every thought and endeavor, 
thy control over every enterprise, thy Spirit of charity 


in our hearts and wisdom in our minds; that when thy 
Son our Lord cometh he may find in us a mansion pre- 
pared for himself; through the same, our Saviour Jesus 


Amen. 


Christ. 
And there were in the same country shepherds abid- 
ing in the fields, keeping watch over their flock by night. 
And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, and 
the glory of the Lord shone round about them: and 
they were sore afraid. 
And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
| toall people. For unto you is born this day in the city 
of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. And this 
| shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 
And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
of the heavenly host praising God, and saying, Glory 
sto God in the highest and on earth peace, good will 
| toward men. 
And it came to pass, as the angels were gone away 
from them into heaven, the shepherds said one to an- 
} other, Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this 
| thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath made 
known unto us. 
And they came with haste, and found Mary, and 
Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. 


Have someone light a candle. 


A candle is a lovely thing; 

It makes no noise or stir at all, 

But softly gives itself away, 

While, quite unselfish, it grows small; 
So like the star in Bethlehem’s skies, 
That showed the road the wise men trod, 
The Christmas candle exemplifies 


The Christ Child, born the Son of God. 


O Father of our Christmas gift and joy, we gather 
together on this Christmas Day as a family, with deep 
joy and gratitude for the gift of Christmas, for the 
message of peace and good-will, for all the rich meaning 


of Christmas to our lives, our homes and our world. 
May the message, the beauty and the peace of Christ- 
mas reach every heart everywhere in our world today. 
As thou didst share with us thy Son, so may we share 
with chee and others all that is best in, and dearest 
to us. 

As shepherds watched by night beneath the stillness 
of the stars, and lifted their hearts to Thee, O Lord 
of Hosts, so may we come to our rest this night in 
heavenly quiet, surrounded by the beauty of the Lord. 
Grant to us, to all thy children, the hushed peace of 
God, and give them and us calm and sweet repose. 
Through Christ of whom the angels sang, “Peace on 


Earth.” Amen. 


Grant unto us, O Lord, a new vision of the causes 
we must serve. Justice in a generation full of wrong, 
unselfishness in a time when many suffer, peace in a 
day of war. Show us that though we be little, yet we 
can stand for the greatest truths. As a wayside spring, 
and not the great lake only, represents water, as a candle 
is an ambassador of light even as the great sun, so take 
us in our littleness and lift us up to be representatives 
of those things without which mankind cannot live, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


In the pure soul, although it sing or pray, 
The Christ is born anew from day to day; 
The life that knoweth Him shall abide apart 
And keep eternal Christmas in the heart. 


—ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


What can I give Him, 
Poor as I am? 
If I were a shepherd 
I would bring a lamb, 
If I were a Wise Man 
I would do my part, — 
Yet what can I give Him, 
Give my heart. 


—CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


Silent night, holy night, 

All is calm, all is bright 

Round yon Virgin Mother and Child. 
Holy Infant so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace, 


Sleep in heavenly peace. 





How [he Christmas Story Came To Us 


By STEPHEN A. HURLBUT, Washington Cathedral Library 


BIRTH occurred one night in Palestine almost 
two thousand years ago, the Birth of One whom 
the world still honors with its songs of praise 

each Christmas-tide. But two thousand years is a long, 
long time in human history, and as Palgrave truly said, 
“Dim tracts of time divide Those golden days from me.” 
We too in 1945 are far removed from that eventful 
How is it then that we can still today hear and 
read of those distant doings? How has the tradition of 
that Birth come down to us? How has the Christmas 
story been preserved through so many ages? 


night. 


Two great discoveries of the human mind give the an- 
swer to our questions, and both are connected with 
books: the art of writing and the art of printing. No 
doubt Mary had often related the story of her Son’s 
birth and shared her knowledge with His earliest fol- 
lowers. But spoken words are soon forgotten and oral 
tradition is likely to change from one generation to an- 
other. If then St. Luke and St. Matthew had not col- 
lected these stories and written them down in Greek, so 
that the young and growing Church might read the ac- 
count and pass it on, how should we, or any age, for that 
matter, have been any the wiser? 


By means of the art of writing, probably within fifty 
years of Christ’s death, the Christmas story, as related 
by St. Luke, was being circulated from church to church 
throughout the Greco-Roman world. Of these very early 
manuscripts, of course, no trace remains, and the oldest 
Greek manuscripts now in existence come probably from 
the 4th Christian century. These are the famous Codex 
Sinaiticus, discovered by Tischendorf in a convent on 
Mount Sinai, and recently acquired by the British Mu- 
seum in London, and the equally famous Codex Vati- 
canus, a treasure of the Vatican Library. Here in the 
nation’s Capital we are fortunate in having another very 
early Greek manuscript of the 4th or 5th century, now 
in the Freer Gallery of Art, by whose permission The 
Cathedral Age is able to reproduce a page showing a 
portion of the Christmas story in St. Luke’s Gospel. 

As Christianity spread westward over Latin speak- 
ing lands, the need was felt for a version of the New 
Testament in a language which the people could under- 
stand. For although Greek remained for nearly two 
hundred years the liturgical language of the Church at 
Rome, large numbers of converts, first in Africa and 


later in Italy and Gaul, began the use of Latin, and wha 
are known as the Old Latin versions were made. They 
usually followed very literally the words and even th 
order of the Greek text. But in the 4th century, 
Jerome decided that the time was come for a revision of 
the old translation, and the version which he produced 
displaced gradually the older forms, although not with. 
out much opposition from the more conservative el. 
ments. This is now the standard Bible of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and is usually called the Vulgate from 
its wide diffusion. It is the Bible, as has been finely 
said, “which lived and reigned a thousand years,” 
The Latin Bible made the Christmas story accessible 
to all western Europe, for almost everyone then under. 
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ood Latin. From it, and from the older Latin ver- 
ons, have come such well-known lines as, “Gloria in 
excelsis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus bonae voluntatis,” 
as well as the Angelic Salutation, “Ave Maria, gratia 
lena,” and other phrases which have become familiar to 
ys through the prayers and hymns of the Church. Our 
illustration shows a page from St. Luke’s account of 
the Nativity, taken from a beautifully clear uncial manu- 
stipt, probably of the 6th century. It contains one form 
of the Old Latin version, and is called the Codex Bezae, 
from the fact that the Swiss scholar, Theodore Beza, 
discovered it in Lyons, and later presented it to the 
Library of Cambridge University, England. 
Throughout the Middle Ages the Latin Bible held its 
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regal sway, and such scenes as the Annunciation, the 
Nativity, the Wise men, and the Flight into Egypt are 
found sculptured on innumerable churches, wrought in 
mosaic, or painted as miniatures in thousands of manu- 
scripts. To be sure, the naiveté of those ages often 
adorned the simple and authentic tradition with many 
a harmless embellishment, sometimes derived from the 
early apocryphal accounts of Christ’s birth and infancy, 
such as the ox and the ass by the manger, or metamor- 
phosed the Magi into Eastern potentates. These Bibles 
and most handwritten books were as costly as they were 
beautiful, and only a few could afford a copy. It was 
time for our second great invention, the art of printing 
from movable types. 

Gutenberg’s magnificent Bible is too well known to 
need much comment, now that copies may be seen in our 
great libraries. The handsome, stately page with its 
double column of Gothic type resulted from the effort 
of the printer to make his printed copy resemble as nearly 
as possible the best handwritten copies then in vogue. 
No wonder that to many it seemed indeed “Black Art” 
and the craftsmen were thought to have been in league 
with the Devil—but why the Devil should have helped 
to spread abroad the Holy Scriptures is too great a puz- 
zle for us to solve. In those early days, while printing 
was yet, so to speak, in its swaddling clothes and the 
cradle (incunabula), a printer had to design and cast his 
own type, erect his own presses, even make his own ink, 
and sometimes his own paper. The press work was nec- 
essarily slow, so that four or five hundred copies made 
an average edition, being the number of dampened sheets 
which could be printed in a single day. But consider 
the gain: whereas a copyist might have written a few 
pages of a single copy in one day, now they could be 
produced by the hundred, and all exactly alike, and with 
fewer chances for errors. This meant that the printed 
word was far more widely distributed than the written, 
and many more could read the ancient story of the Birth 


in Bethlehem. 


Very soon came translations into the vernacular lan- 
guages of Europe. Wycliffe’s Bible had already circu- 
lated quite widely in England in manuscript before the 
age of printing; and a printed Wycliffe Bible is mod- 
ern, such as the copy in the Library of Washington Ca- 
thedral. On the Continent, Martin Luther’s translation 
is justly famous, not so much because he had, according 
to the legend, hurled his inkstand at the Devil (who 
this time was trying to hinder rather than aid the circu- 
lation of the Scriptures), as because he was able to em- 
ploy a common type of German which avoided the 
many dialects into which the language was divided. By 
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so doing he laid the foundations for the modern speech. 
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who is praised so extravagantly in the Preface. This js 


But Luther was not the first to use German; his work usually called the “authorized” version because it was 
had been preceded by a number of translations made authorized for use in churches. Meanwhile a Bible had 


before the Reformation. 


One of these in the Cathedral 
Library was printed in Augsburg in 1507, and the writer 


been issued by the English exiles in Geneva, often called 
in derision the “Breeches” Bible, from its translation of 


remembers seeing about a dozen in the library of Sankt Gen. iii, 7: “And they sewed figge leaves together, and 


Gallen in Switzerland. 
In England, the story of Tindale’s translation (1526) 


and of Cover- 
dale’s comple- 
tion of Tin- 
dale’s work has 
often been told. 
Because Cover- 
dale’s version of 
the Psalms had 
been included in 
the “Great Bi- 
ble” of 1539- 
1541, we still 
have that ver- 
sion in the Book 
of Common 
Prayer. In this 
retention of the 
Psalms, history 
repeated itself, 
no doubt un- 
consciously, for 
Jerome had 
likewise left the 
Old Latin ver- 
sion of the 
Psalms un- 
changed when 
he revised the 
Latin Bible. 
The reason in 
both cases was 
probably be- 
cause they had 
become so fa- 
miliar that it 
seemed wrong to 
make changes. 
Finally, in 
England, we 
come to the Bi- 
ble issued in 
1611 under the 
patronage of 


King James I, 


if 
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Library is a London print of 1610, just one year before 


its great rival, 
the King James 
Bible. Here 
again, as in ear- 
ly times the 
Vulgate had 
gradually over. 
come the older 
Latin versions, 
so the Author. 
ized version 
slowly but sure- 
ly drove from 
the field its 
principal con- 
temporary rival. 
Since then, and 
until very re- 
cent times, the 
King James Bi- 
ble has held un- 
disputed sway 
alike over Eng- 
lish religion and 
literature. For 
more than 300 
years the Christ- 
mas story, as re- 
corded in the 
second chapter 
of St. Luke's 
Gospel, and the 
familiar words 
of that version, 
have entered in- 
to the very fibre 
of our poetty, 
our literature, 
our devotion, 
and of our 
thinking. To be 
sure, some Bi- 
bles of greater 
beauty typo 





graphically have been issued in modern times, such as 
the Doves Press Bible, of which the Cathedral Library 
ossesses a vellum-bound copy in five volumes, the gift 
of the late Mrs. Parmalee. And more recently Mr. Bruce 
Rogers has designed and printed a large lectern Bible at 


the Oxford Press in England. 


But we are going too far afield, and now that we have 
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traced even briefly the long transmission of the Christ- 
mas story from Mary’s oral account, through the written 
and the printed forms in Greek, Latin, and English, it is 
time to stop, and give our readers a chance to go over 
once again the old story, in St. Luke’s Greek, if you can; 
or if not that, in the Latin of Jerome; but if not these, 


at any rate in the incomparable English of the King 


James version. 


LAtin 


G ¢ pattores erant in regione 
eadem vigtlantes et cufto- 
Dientes bimilias {uper gregem 
fuum. Et ecce Angelus Domint 
ftetit tuxta tllos et claritas Det 
circumfulfit los, et timuerunt 
timore magne. €t Dixit illis 
Angelus: Molite timere: ecce 
enim euangelisa vobis gaudt- 
um magnum, guod erit omnt 
populg, quia natus eft vobis ho- 
Die Saluator, qui eft Chriftus 
Dominus in ciuitate Dawid. 
Et hoc vobis fiqnum: mnuente- 
tis infantem pannis muolu- 
tum, et pofitum in praefepio. 

€t Cubito faita eft cum angelo 
multitudo milttiae caelettis 
laudantium Deum et Dicentt: 
um: Gloria in altifiimis Deo, 
et in terra pax hbominibus bo- 
nae voluntatis. 

€t fattum eft ut difteflerunt 
ab ets angelt in caelum, patto- 
res loquebantur ad tmuicem: 
Tranleamus v{que Bethlehem 
et nideamus hor verbum quod 
faitum eff, quod Dominus o- 
ftendit nobis. €t venerunt fettt- 
nantes, et inuenerunt Mariam 
et Zz atepb, et infantem pofitum 
in praetepio. Widentes autem 
cognouerunt de verbo quod dic- 
tum erat illis De puera hor. 

€t omnes qui audterunt mt- 
rati funt de his quae Diita erant 
a paftoribus ad ipfos. Waria 
autem conferuabat omnia ver- 
ba baec, conferens tn corde fug. 
€t reuerfi funt paftores glort- 
ficantes et laudantes Deum in 
omutbus quae audierant et vI- 
Derant ficut dittum eft ad illos. 


engLish 


ND there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, 
keeping watch over their flock by might. 
g And lo, the Angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord 
shone round about them, and they were 
sore afraid. 10 And the Angel said unto 
them, Fear not: For behold, | bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. 11 For unto you is born 
this day, in the city of David, a Sav- 
iour, which is Christ the Lord. 12 And 
this shall be a sign unto you; ye shall 
find the babe wrapped in sw addling 
clothes lying in a manger. 


13 And suddenly there was with the 
Angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, 14 Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will towards men. 


15 And it came to pass, as the Angels 
were gone away from them into heaven, 
the shepherds said one to another, Let 
and 


see this thing which is come to pass, 


us now go even unto Bethlehem, 


which the Lord hath made known unto 


and 


us. 16 And they came with haste, 


found Mary and Joseph, and the babe 


lying in a manger. 17 And when they 
had seen it, they made known abroad 
the saying, w hich was told them, con- 
cerning this child. 


18 And all they that heard it, won- 
dered at those things. which were told 
them by the shepherds. 1g But Mary 
kept all these things, and pondered them 
in her heart. 20 And the shepherds re- 
turned, glorifying and praising God for 
all the things that they had heard and 
seen, as it was told unto them. 





SUME NOTES ON ART AND 
THE CHURCH 


By JOSEPH L. MYLER 


SAN seems always to have believed, quite 


without impiety, that he is partly divine. 

The great witnesses to this belief are his 

religion and his art. Through them from 

time to time he has achieved an exaltation 
which he has felt from ages past to be the essence of 
divinity. Through religion and art he has come close 
to knowing God. 

Religion and art—the words are easy to write. It is 
dificult to think of one without reflecting upon the 
other. Anthropologists may dispute among themselves 
the issue of which one man found first; the happy fact 
remains that in all ages of which anything is known re- 
ligion and art have evinced an afhnity for each other 
which suggests that they are aspects of the same thing. 
Religion is worship, art is emulation of the Creator. If 
there is divinity in man, art surely is one of its mani- 
festations. 

Art Forms Serve RELIGION 


If nothing were left of the past but its churches, it 
would not be difficult to trace development of the mani- 
fold art forms which have burgeoned and borne their 
fruit since the dawn of homo sapiens; everyone of them 
has served religion, and most of them serve it still. 

Whenever and wherever the dance was born, the evi- 
dence appears to be that it was an act of worship almost 
from the first. Men and maids for centuries have been 
dancing across the friezes of ancient temples and upon 
the mountains of Solomon’s entrancing Song. The de- 
velopment of the dance into the drama, and the drama’s 
long and honorable career in the Church are fascinating 
stories which have been told time and again. Music, as 
ancient as the first waterfall and the first bird song, 
leavened both dance and drama, and in its own right has 
been indispensable to the Church from time immemorial. 

In all. ages men and women have worshipped God by 
singing to Him. And when voices have not been ade- 
quate to express all that was in their hearts, they have 
played to Him on instruments which were the gift of 
the same Providence that caused the wind to sing through 
grass and reeds and leaves. The Christian Church has 
made music its own from the beginning, and music, as 
an art form, has found its greatest nourishment in the 
Church, as witness its development from the Gregorian 
Chant to Bach’s B-Minor Mass. 

The Mass represents the marriage of two great arts, 
music and the drama. These same arts also are essen- 


tial components of the liturgical pageantry which, at jts 
best, blends man’s esthetic and religious impulses into an 
overpoweringly beautiful unity. From the Passion Plays 
of Old Egypt to the Passion Play of Oberammergau the 
drama has served religion. In medieval times, the 
Church turned producer, the result being the Mirack 
and Mystery plays, and the spectacles called Moralities, 
These plays often were crude and sometimes, to modern 
taste, vulgar. But their purpose was good—to show 
man the way to God. 

In his search for God, man had first to find the Word, 
It was given him, and with it was bestowed the gift of 
literary expression. All civilizations have produced their 
great religious poems. Ancient Sumeria, Egypt, pas 
sionate Judea, Dante’s Italy, and Milton’s England have 
found the religious impulse to be a richly fructifying 
agent in literature. And in literature, religion found 
the glowing vehicle for portraying all that is expressed 
in the Psalms, in the Sermon on the Mount, in Paradise 
Regained, and in the Book of Common Prayer. Here 
as in all other unions of religion and art the result fre. 
quently has been beauty and exaltation and spiritual 
sublimity. 


ARCHITECTURE—AMALGAMATION OF Many Aarts 


In his groping for spiritual perfection mankind mod- 
estly has been willing to employ material means if they 
could sincerely and honestly be related to the spiritual 
end. If his own physical comforts were all that mattered, 
it seems unlikely that man ever would have left the huts 
of his prehistoric forebears; at any rate, the archaeo- 
logical evidence is that he did not until a worthier mo- 
tivation appeared. In innocence and humility ancient 
man felt that huts were not good enough for the Deity 
he worshipped. How far back in antiquity man firs 
conceived of the Altar as God’s own place no one knows. 
But having conceived it, he soon concluded that the Al 
tar, sacred to God, required protection against profanz 
tion by the elements. And so was born architecture, 
perhaps the grandest of all the arts because it is an 
amalgamation of so many of them. 

From this ancient urge to shelter the Altar stemmed 
a stately procession in time of mighty temples which in 
all ages have glorified religion, made art meaningful, 
and ennobled piety. Even to list the great monuments 
to religion, from Hammurabi’s many temples to Chat 
tres Cathedral, would fill many books. From the mono- 
lithic structures of antiquity to the Twentieth Century’ 
magnificent Washington Cathedral, man has poured out 
his treasure and given his labor without stint to build 
houses for his God. Karnak and the Acropolis, St 
Peter’s and Teiahpala, all testify to the ardor of man's 
quest for the divine. 
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But mere houses —even the Gothic churches with 
their soaring, heaven-bent towers, their exquisite arches 
and their graceful flying buttresses—were not enough to 
show God all of man’s devotion. Ashurbanipal and 
Solomon lavished silver and gold, precious woods and 
alabaster upon their temples. The Greeks adorned their 
houses of worship with the noblest sculptures the world 
has ever known. The Egyptians and the Greeks raised 
the temple column to unparalleled heights of dignity 
and power and beauty. But it remained for the Christian 
Church, during the Renaissance in Italy, to elevate an- 
other religious art, painting, to peaks never before or 
since surpassed or even equalled. 

The glories of Cimabue, Duccio, Giotto, Masaccio, 
Fra Angelico, Leonardo, Raphael, Ghirlandajo, Michel- 
angelo and an incredible host of others need not be re- 
stated; they transformed virtually every Italian church 
of their time—small, unpretentious edifices of worship 
as well as the great basilicas—into temples of as divine 
a beauty as man can hope to achieve; they have been the 
envy and the inspiration and despair of painters ever 
since. 

In addition to providing man with a heritage of noble 
architecture, fine music, thrilling pageantry and great 
painting, religious inspiration also lifted sculpture out 
of the desuetude into which it had fallen after the de- 
cline of Greece. With Michelangelo’s Moses and Dona- 
tello’s David, sculpture had found its way back to the 
paths of glory. 

But the paths to glory, as sought out by all the arts, 
are multifarious, and not all of them wind through the 
Church. The secularization of art, however, does not 
mean that it has ever been abandoned by the church. If 
art could serve man’s religious needs, there was no rea- 
son why it could not serve him in other capacities, too. 
The theatre is an example. But the separate rise of the 
theatre and the dance, the growth of music halls and 
opera houses and symphony orchestras and concert sing- 
ers, the embalmment of painting in museums, and the 
commercialism” of art generally have not been at the 
expense of religion. 

Men still paint churches—as witness John La Farge’s 
fne mural in the Church of the Ascension on lower 
Fifth Avenue in New York City, and Jan Henrik De 
Rosen’s “The Entombment of Christ” in Washington 
Cathedral. Washington Cathedral, though still unfin- 
ished, supplies as good an example as one needs of the 
essential affinity of art and religion. Wherever the eye 
falls—in the Bethlehem Chapel, the Nave or the aisles 
of the Crypt—it may feast on fine art religiously inspired 
and masterfully executed. Not even the best adjusted 
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of secular artists will deny that religion has provided in 
greatest abundance the inspiration and high motivation 
which art must have for great performance. Even in 
the so-called Dark Ages, when culture languished for 
centuries, religion illuminated art and the monks illu- 
minated their beautiful manuscripts, while the Church 
itself was illuminated with a paradisiacal effulgence from 
windows of many colored glass. 

But in modern times, unhappily, the Church, while 
faithful to such arts as were essential to its physical 
structure and ritual—architecture, music and dramatic 
pageantry—has acquired in all too many instances a 
frigidly austere attitude toward the arts which have to 
do with adornment, e.g., sculpture and painting. No 
artist, pious or otherwise, can observe this tendency with 
composure, and all artists must rejoice in the fact that it 
is not universal. 


Artists Desire AcE oF FAITH 

Ever since the Renaissance, artists have longed for an- 
other creative age of faith and hope in which they could 
work with the full power of fine craftsmanship nour- 
ished constantly by an uncomplicated, unquestioning 
and always moving belief in the spiritual validity of their 
labors. In his search for a deep and satisfying motiva- 
tion, many a modern artist, finding fulfillment difficult 
in the name only of an abstract esthetic, has sighed for 
a church to paint. Muralists, lacking churches, have 
had to content themselves with post offices, railway sta- 
tions, court houses and sundry other buildings of purely 
secular significance. In recent years, painters like 
Thomas Hart Benton have hoped for a marriage of 
painting and architecture similar to that of painting and 
the Church of the Renaissance. They want buildings 
with walls and ceilings consciously designed to be 
adorned with paint instead of walls and ceilings on which 
the best of painted pictures always seem to have been 
rather wistful afterthoughts. All this being so, it is not 
surprising that artists, when they get the chance, in- 
variably give themselves without reserve to the adorn- 
ment of such churches as are ready and willing to be 
adorned.* 

Again, the Washington Cathedral serves as an ex- 
ample. From its radiant rose window to the carved hands 
on the ceiling of the Children’s Chapel, from the land- 
scaping of its grounds to its magnificent Ter Sanctus 
reredos, this church on Mount St. Alban is not only a 
“Witness to Christ”; it also is a splendid monument to 
the arts, and to man’s belief that he, too, may be divine. 


*The walls and ceiling of the Chapel of the Resurrection in Wash- 
ington Cathedral were so designed and now await adornment when a 
generous donor is found.—Editor’s note. 
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Geneva, Switzerland, Lity of International boodwil 


Boissonnas, Geneva 


St. Peter’s Cathedral rises majestically above Geneva, 
an inspiring memorial to its spiritual leader Calvin. The 
construction of St. Peter’s was started in the 10th cen- 
tury, on the site of an ancient pagan temple, and com- 
pleted in the 13th century. Begun at a time when Ro- 
manesque architecture was at its height, the structure 
was finished when the Gothic period had attained its 
full glory. The interior, right, shows the loftiness of 
the Choir and Sanctuary, and the Pulpit where Calvin 
preached. The magnificent Cathedral organ has for 
centuries been the delight of music lovers. 
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Swiss Federal Railroads, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONUMENT OF THE REFORMATION 


On the Promenade des Bastions in Geneva rises the 328 feet long International Monument of the Reformation. It was be- 
gun in 1909 in commemoration of the 4th centennial of Calvin’s birth, and completed in 1918. The background of this 
gigantic memorial is an actual section of the former city wall, a rampart standing on its original site, aptly utilized to bear a 
graphic record of Geneva’s influence on the world beyond her gates. It was erected with the financial assistance of the Prot- 
estant congregations of the United States, France, England, Scotland, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Bohemia (later Czecho- 
slovakia), Hungary and Switzerland. The monument tells the story of the Reformation by a series of statues, inscriptions 
and bas reliefs. Four great figures, over 16 feet high, of Calvin, Farel, Beze and John Knox occupy the center. An inscrip- 
tion in large letters Post Tenebras Lux, Light After Darkness, appears on both sides of the group. This is the motto of 
Geneva and summarizes the aim of the Reformation. 
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HE name Geneva has long been associated with India, China, Africa and many other countries. It is un- 

efforts to establish world order and peace among derstood that occupation authorities have been asked to 

nations. It has again drawn consideration among _ permit a delegation from the German missions to attend. 
thoughtful people as the possible headquarters of the The Assembly of the World Council of Churches was 
United Nations Organization. Whether this honor will scheduled to meet in this country in 1941, but was can- 
go to the stately city by the lake bearing its name, to one celled because of the war. One of the problems before 
of its American competitors, or elsewhere, may be finally the Provisional Committee when it convenes will be plans 
decided by the UNO assembly before this issue reaches for calling the first Assembly of the Council to constitute 
its readers. Whatever the outcome, Geneva will remain the organization formally. The process of formation 
secure in its charming advantages as a place of inter- has been underway since 1937. 
national gathering and consultation. Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secretary of the 

Religious leaders from all parts of the world will go Federal Council of Churches, has been in Geneva nearly 

to Geneva next February to attend meetings of the Inter- two months, working in the headquarters office of the 
national Missionary Council and the Provisional Com- Department of Reconstruction of the World Council of 
mittee of the World Council of Churches. There are Churches. In addition to his work in planning for Eu- 
26 national missionary organizations and Christian coun- rope’s postwar religious life, he has also assisted Dr. 
cils included in the International Missionary Council. Visser ’t Hooft, the World Council’s general secretary, 
These important sessions will bring to Geneva repre- in plans for the February meeting. 
sentatives from American, British, Scandinavian, French, For many years the International Labor Office and the 
and Dutch missions, as well as from the Churches of International Red Cross have been located in Geneva. 
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The Nativity and the 
Uld lestament 


By JANE ARMSTRONG 
Docent, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


HE story of Christ’s Nativity has long been a 
cae subject, appealing in the tender relation- 

ship of mother and child, the humble setting, and 
the happiness of the scene as yet untouched by tragedy. 
Above all, this more than any other Christmas story is 
the one that, is most closely associated with the day we 
celebrate. But the artist of the late Middle Ages also 
used the theme for other reasons. To him it represented 
a very great event in the Salvation of Man, an event for 
which all the previous world had been prologue, and 
from which all the new world was promised. In a mys- 
terious way it symbolized both the antithesis and the 
unity between the Old Testament and the New. 

This symbolism appears in the picture of The Na- 
tivity done just before the middle of the 15th cen- 
tury by the Flemish painter, Petrus Christus. Beneath a 
shed the Madonna and Joseph and angels kneel in ado- 
ration of the new-born Babe. This area is a kind of 
sacred spot, separated by a crumbling wall with an old 
Romanesque window from the as yet unredeemed world. 


The National Gallery of Art. Mellor 


Warrior, The Nativity 


The National Gallery of Art, Mellon Collection 


The Nativity, Petrus Christus 


Wondering peasants look in on the scene, interested but 
uncomprehending of its great significance. This prin- 
cipal portion is framed within an arch, painted to simu- 
late stone carved with figures from the Book of Genesis. 
Standing on the supporting columns on either side are 
the figures of Adam and Eve, and on the arch itself are 
scenes from the story of the Fall of Man, including the 
Expulsion of Adam and Eve, and Adam Delving, the 
Sacrifice of Cain and Abel, Cain Killing Abel, God 
Asking Where Abel Is, and Cain Departing for the 
Land of Nod. The little figures of the warriors in the 
upper corners seem to represent discord in the world 
before Redemption, while the crouching figures who sup- 
port the columns symbolize mankind weighed down by 
the burden of Original Sin. Thus the artist explained 
the need for the coming of a Saviour, by references to 
the traditional story of the arrival of sin upon the earth. 

In Christus’ painting, the Old and the New Testament 
stories are distinguished from each other, the former 
being represented as an architectural frame for the lat- 
ter; but this distinction was not always made, nor was it 
necessary that the symbolism be carried out in such de- 
tail. In an Italian painting of The Annunciation 
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The National Gallery of Art, Mellon Collection 


Nativity with the Prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel, Duccio di Buoninsegna 


done by Giovanni di Paolo at just about the same 
date, we find three scenes simply put into the same 
frame. At the left, God the Father in a golden glory 
looks down while Adam and Eve are expelled from the 
Garden of Eden by the Archangel Michael. In the cen- 
ter, emphasized by the open architectural structure, Ga- 
briel announces to Mary that she will bear a Saviour, the 
Son of God. At the right, Joseph muses by a fire. The 
modern mind is sometimes disturbed by such anachro- 
nisms, but in the Middle Ages people were perfectly fa- 
miliar with the connection between these themes. They 
were quite aware that a mystic symbolism was intended, 
and never thought of this combination as a physical 
reality. 

In a much earlier painting, The Nativity, painted 
in the early 300s by the Italian Duccio, we again 
find several subjects combined in one picture, without 
even architectural forms to separate them. Under a 
shelter erected before a cave the Virgin reclines, while 
Joseph sits to the left, and the ox and the ass gaze at the 
Child in the manger. Below is included an extra inci- 
dent, the Bathing of the Child; at the right is the An- 
hunciation to the Shepherds; above is the Angel Choir; 


and over the roof is the star of the Magi. Beyond on 
either side stand Isaiah and Ezekiel. Each prophet holds 
a scroll bearing a Biblical passage; each passage was 
thought to have foretold the birth of Christ. Isaiah’s 
scroll reads in Latin, “Behold, a virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel” 
(Isaiah vii, 4). Ezekiel’s reads, “Fear not, Mary: for 
thou hast found favour with God” (Luke I, 30). Eze- 
kiel is especially appropriate here, because of the dream 
in which he saw the King of Kings pass through a closed 
door. The door was interpreted to be Mary who re- 
mained physically unchanged before and during and 
after the birth of her Son. The Virgin, according to 
Thomas Aquinas, belonged by her birth and marriage 
to the Old Covenant, while by her maternity and vir- 
ginity, she signified the New Covenant. Two epochs were 
united in her person. 

Thus in the favorite subject of the Nativity, the late 
medieval painter might represent by mystic symbolism 
not only the contrast between the old and the redeemed 
worlds, but also their innate harmony. For such painters, 
the Old Testament, interpreted symbolically, tells of the 
story to come. 
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PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING AFTER VICTORY 
By ARCHBISHOP FRANCIS J. SPELLMAN 


O God of Destiny! 

Our nation, still bleeding from the wounds of war, 

Thanks Thee for the Victory of this hour, 

Won by our valiant dead, 

Our soldiers’ blood, 

Our country’s tears. 

We were not alone when we groped through the night of war, 
When we drank the cup of grief, 

Thou, Lord God of Hosts, wert with us, 

For we were with Thee. 


O God of Mercy! 

Thou didst become our shield and sword, 
When lawless nations rose against us. 
Thou didst save us, 

By Thy power that works in justice, 

By Thy compassion upon our passion. 


O God of Nations! 

Thou hast builded this nation in a vast wilderness, 
Quickening it with the blood of many peoples. 
Thou hast nurtured us in a chosen land 

Potent with the riches of the earth. 

Thou hast made us into a mighty nation, 

Loving peace, yet terrible in war. 


O God of Law! 

Thy laws are force, ruling planet and plant, 

Disposing all things mightily and gently. 

Thy laws are light, guiding men’s hearts and minds. 

By the measure of Thy laws nations and men wax and wane, 
For what they sow, they also reap. 

Thou wilt not be mocked, O God of Law. 

Make us to know and to obey Thy Will. 


O God of Justice! 

Repent not making of us an instrument of right, 

Spending our blood, spilling it freely, curbing mad nations. 
But grant that in Victory we not offend Thy justice 

By revenge, sinning against mercy, 

By hate, destroying also ourselves, 

Turning upon ourselves the wrath of Thy judgment. 


O God of Peace! 

We thank Thee that the clouds of war have lifted 
We pray Thee that the peace that comes be Thy peace, 
Thy peace, which alone is our good, 

A peace in obedience to Thy laws. 

Thou callest us 

To feed the hungry, 

To clothe the naked, 

To defend man’s rights, 

And God’s rights, 

And in that service, 

To win back men’s hearts to Thee, 

And make man worthy of Thy trust in him 

By man’s trust in Thee. Amen. 
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All Hallows Guild 
An Uld Sundial 


By JOSEPHINE E. KNOWLTON 


T MAY be true that if you have a clock to tell you Mounted on a 13th century capital, it stands in the 
the time and a compass to show you the way, you Bishop’s Garden. Here it will greet stranger and friend 
will find Paradise. alike, tell them the time, and help them to find their 
But when you have traveled the seven seas and at last way to 
find yourself back home on a small island in Scotland, “The bliss of Growth 
never to set sail again until Paradise comes to get you, 
; The Glory of action and the 
there is a strong desire to travel in your memory back = 
over the roads you have come and see again the places Splendor of Beauty. 
you have visited. 
And so it was that a bronze Sundial was made with 
the diary of an old traveler written on its face, that 
only he could read. The dial had his name in the shape 
of a Coat of Arms, and when properly placed told him 
the time in minutes, days, months, and years, and where 
all the countries he had traveled were. From where he 
sat in his garden (fenced in by boxwood and surrounded 
by roses) he could place his hand on its surface and 
touch with his fingers the name of a city, and then by 
closing his eyes could make that his memory trip for 
the day. A trip to London, that was but over the hedge 
on his portside. Then Paris, with its art and beauty, 
would carry him back to his youth. A trip to Shanghai 
and his experience in a ricksha; that was two years be- 
fore he visited America and saw Broadway on a New 
Year’s Eve. The noise would fade away and he would 
find himself back home, only to go another day to China, 
India, or the South Seas—all carved on the face of his 
sundial. 
Like a prayer he boxed the compass every day just to 
keep his ear attuned to the sound, and this brought back 
the picture of himself as a small boy when he learned 
it at his father’s knee: how hard it had seemed to him 
then, how simple now! 
Outside these limited dimensions was a world of 
dreams. Then came a period of adjustment. . . . They 
were separated. . . . 
The Sundial was needed in a war. It was worth its 
weight in bronze. Peace came before it was destroyed. 
It fell into kindly hands and was placed again in a 
garden with its face to the sun. For like a fallen sign- 
Post, you can always set it up correctly and find your 
way if you know where you came from. Sundial, Bishop's Garden, Washington Cathedral 
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A Meditation for Christmastide and Epiphany 


For God, who commanded the light to shine 
out of darkness, hath shined in our hearts, 
to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 


O God the Father, who lovest the world; 


Have mercy upon us. 


O God the Son, given by the Father that the world 
might be saved; 
Help thy servants. 


O God the Holy Spirit, who spake by the Prophets; 
Save thy people. 


O blessed Trinity, one God; 


I 
Grant us thy peace. 


Remember not, Lord, our blindness in that we have lived 
in darkness rather than light; Spare us, good Lord, 
for whom thou didst humble thyself to be born of a 
Virgin, spare thy people, for we believe that thou shalt 
come to be our Judge. 


Spare us, O Christ. 


From the sins that divide us; from all bitterness, hatred, 
and fear; 


O Christ, deliver us. 


From the lust for power, in public or private life; 


O Christ, deliver us. 


From the misuse of new knowledge and new power; 


O Christ, deliver us. 


By the mystery cf thy holy Incarnation; 


Save thy people. 


By thine overcoming of the sharpness of death; 


Open to us the kingdom. 


O true light, who lightest every man that cometh into 
the world; 


Make thy throne in our hearts. 


—II CorinTHIANs 4:6 


That thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving 
health among all nations; 


We beseech thee. 


That the light of thy glorious Gospel may shine into 
minds blinded by unbelief; 


We beseech thee. 


That thy followers, though troubled on every side, may 
not be distressed; though perplexed, may not despair; 
though persecuted, may not be forsaken; though cast 
down, may not be destroyed; 


We beseech thee. 


For we look not at the things which are seen, but at the 
things which are not seen; for the things which are seen 
are temporal; but the things which are not seen are 
eternal. 


Thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in whom is life, and the life 
is the light of men. 


Our Father, who art in heaven, Hallowed be thy Name. 
Thy will be done, On earth as 
it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And 
forgive us our trespasses, As we forgive those who 
trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation, 
But deliver us from evil. Far thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Thy kingdom come. 


The eternal and ever-blessed Father, source of all light 
and life, so fill us with his grace and heavenly bene- 
diction, that Christ who is the brightness of his glory 
may dwell in us, and we in him, both now and evet- 
more. Amen. 


—JoHN WALLAcE SUTER 
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EARLY INDIAN HYMN 


This hymn reflects the life of the hunting Indians of 
the Canadian forest belt. The translator is unknown. 


The tune is a 16th century folk song entitled Une Jeune 
Pucelle. 


; *Twas in the moon of winter time 
ae when all the birds had fled 
That mighty Gitchi Manitou 
i : sent angel choirs instead. 
- * Before their light the stars grew dim 
os 0} T ‘f ol l 0) and wandering hunters heard the hymn. 
Jesus your King is born, 


Jesus is born, in Excelsis Gloria! 


of 

a Within a lodge of broken bark 
the tender Babe was found 

, A ragged robe of rabbit skin 
[ Hu Ud / enwrapped His beauty round. 
. And as the hunter braves drew near 
the angel song rang loud and clear, 
Jesus your King is born, 


’ irl - esus is born, in Excelsis Gloria! 
(Arista: : 


The earliest moon of winter time 


is not so round and fair 
Fi WYVIS As was the ring of glory 
on the helpless infant there. 
While chiefs from far before him knelt 
with gifts of fox and beaver pelt. 


Jesus your King is born, 
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Jesus is born, in Excelsis Gloria! 


O children of the forest free! 
O sons of Manitou! 
The Holy Child of earth and heaven 
is born today for you. 
Come kneel before the radiant Boy 
who brings you beauty, peace, and joy. 
Jesus your King is born, 


Jesus is born, in Excelsis Gloria! 
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4&0, —A== -THE MOON AND STARS OF CHRISTMAS EVE 
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A Literal Translation from the Chinese of The Moon and Stars of Christmas Eve 


The moon and stars shone upon the sheep, 
reflecting silvery brilliance. Several shep- 
herds, kind and amiable, were sitting around 
on the grass and chatting about the weather. 
Suddenly, with wonderful light sparkling, 
music and song echoing around, the shep- 
herds, excited and amazed, knelt in prayer. 
The angels in the sky together announced 
that the Son of God is born and bestows 
truth to the world. 

The song and brilliant light subsided. The 
shepherds jumped up in great joy, deserted 
their sheep, ran ahead to seek the Holy In- 
fant and to pay their homage. People were 


jubilant, the good announcements spread rap- 
idly. The whole city rejoiced in congratula- 
tions with hymns. The good companion of 
farmers and laborers, the people’s Saviour, 
descended to the world and was born today. 

A small stable with a few rooms standing 
in the old city had gone through many years 
of prosperity and depression. How fortunate 
is this town today that the Mother bore the 
Saviour in this place! Scholars from the East, 
notwithstanding thousands of miles to travel, 
came to offer their pompous and magnificent 
gifts. The kind Saviour, true God of peace, 
was born today. Amen. 


Reproduced from “Christmas” (Vol. 15) by permission of Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
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From the Great Vespers for the Sunday next before Christmas as used in the Russian Orthodox Church 


A 


Anyi eh hanna Cider REM HArW AXat 
H natek, KropoyHyens: 


Ha erixonwk — — HAH mrp 


Xe 
ome Gudea 4.08%, Deghay oF alas iipsporwesx CAAKO, oN Ipatl 
AOM%, BK HEAUKE BPRECTBEHHMBIt PAK MET CA. 


a 
‘ ‘ 


Oriy hirx W rors gi AeN*, H CTH HQ roght  cpiwedknen 
Mla a 
Hb AEEME Bena iS4oua 5” depend no nao TRH EALETEO 
teterao, oY TOTOBH EPR ECTREH MBI BeprTeNR, = HEMPKE &I'z naomi 
pIRAAETEA, 12 HEHCKSCOMSPRHELA CTHIA ABI, KO Gone eracrH 
pOAx HALLIZ. 


q 


Oriya: Pan, oY EABULLLAN bee ThOH, H VROAY AS r AH, p38. 


Mpa KH: AeA! ‘ng ORO pa wk pnw ngearipi gan Num, H Mi 


thank nknie raKkw snk ga’ TgeAAAT deans BOAX BWEE tAABOCAWWEIA, 


t% ACT AIphAtH Kogontieaa: rigirte eaten sab EKWMZ, 12 ArkR. 
OTKENHAI Y 4 AOPRECHS., BEPHBLA oH ZbIKAA. 


Translation: 


If the Sunday falls before December 20, this Theotokion is sung: 
Born of a pure Virgin, by the Holy Spirit. 
Versicles: either the Stichera of the Sunday, or of the Preparation Days preceding the Feast. 


AUTOMELON, Tone 2 


O House of Ephratha (Bethlehem), holy city, glory of the prophets, adorn thou the house in which the Holy Child is being born. 
Versicle: God shall come from the South, and the Holy one from Mount Pharan, of the thickly shaded groves. (Habb. iii, 3). 


IDIOMELA 


O Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, glorious home, according to the flesh, of the Eternal One, prepare thou the divine cave in which God 
is being born, of a spotless Virgin, for the salvation of our race. 
Versicle: O Lord, 1 have heard the report of thee, and was afraid; O Lord, I have understood thy works, and was appalled. (Habb. 
ii, 1). 
O come, let us all in faith prepare to celebrate the birth of Christ, and offer in our hearts a star-gift to Him, singing the doxology of the 
Wise-men; let us sing aloud with the shepherds: To man is salvation come, offspring of the Virgin’s womb, calling the faithful to worship 


The Versicles from Habbakuk describe in the prophetic language of the Old Testament the theophany or manifestation of God 
for the redemption of His people, and for this reason they are chosen for the days preceding the theophany of Christ at Christmas. The 
Russian text of these Versicles is that of the Greek Septuagint version, which was, and still remains the Bible of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. The old Church Slavonic above is a translation from the Greek. 

For the liturgical text above, and for the Ikon on the opposite page we are indebted to the courtesy of the Rev. Paul T. Lutev, 
Priest-in-charge of the Russian Church of St. Nicholas, Washington, D. C 
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The above Ikon has recently been painted and placed in the Russian Church at Ste.-Geneviéve-des-Bois, near 

Paris. It depicts the Saints who have been the glory of the Russian land; to the left, Bishops; to the right, 

Monks; at the bottom, Rulers; in the center, Michael and Gabriel; above them, the Virgin Mother; higher up, 

a representtaion of the Trinity. In the middle of the bottom row are seen Vladimir and Olga, under whom Rus- 
sia was first Christianized. 
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Memorial Service in Washington Cathedral 


During the war years many memorial services, large and small, have been held in Wash- 
ington Cathedral. On November 4, 1945, 203 men of the Washington Diocese who have 
given their lives in World War II were memorialized. At that time a Gold Star flag was 
presented by the Diocese to the Cathedral. 

In answer to many requests, the Order of Service is printed herewith. 


\N OFFICE OF COMMEMORATION 


ORGAN PRELUDE: Passacaglia (In Aeternum) Garth Edmundson 
{ The Minister shall begin the Office of Commemoration by reading the following 
Sentences of Scripture. 

SENTENCES 
LESSED are they whose strength is in thee; in whose heart are thy ways. 
Who going through the vale of misery use it for a well; and the pools are 
filled with water. 
They will go from strength to strength, and unto the God of gods appeareth 
one of them in Sion. 


ANIMA CHRISTI English 
{ The Congregation shall join in the singing at the second stanza. 
“For the brave of every race,” by G. W. Briggs 
Ex HORTATION 
ELOVED, we are gathered together in the presence of Almighty God, and 
of the whole company of heaven, to remember those who gave their lives 
that we might live; to affirm our faith in him who is the resurrection and the 
life; to dedicate our selves and our country to the fulfillment of God’s kingdom 


on earth; to receive his blessing. 
Wherefore let us now call to mind the names of those whom we honor today. 


“TO REMEMBER THOSE WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES 


q When the List of Names has been laid upon the Altar, then shall the Bishop say the 
following prayer, all standing. 


EMEMBER thy servants, O Lord, according to the favour which thou 

bearest unto thy people, and grant that, increasing in knowledge and love 
of thee, they may go from strength to strength, in the life of perfect service, in 
thy heavenly kingdom; through Jesus Christ our Lord, who liveth and reigneth 
with thee and the Holy Ghost ever, one God, world without end. Amen. 


“TO AFFIRM OUR FAITH IN HIM WHO IS THE RESURRECTION AND 
THE LIFE— 


{ Then shall be sung the hymn following. 
PATMOS H. J. Storer 
“IT heard a sound of voices,” by Godfrey Thring 
{ Then shall be read the Lessons, as follows: 


I Esdras saw upon the mount Sion a great people, whom I could not number, and they all 
praised the Lord with songs. And in the midst of them there was a young man of a high 
stature, taller than all the rest, and upon every one of their heads he set crowns, and was more 
exalted; which I marveled at greatly. So I asked the angel, and said, Sir, what are these? He 
auswered and said unto me, these be they that have put off the mortal clothing, and put on the 
immortal, and have confessed the name of God: now are they crowned, and receive palms. Then 
said I unto the angel, What young person is it that crowneth them, and giveth them palms in 
their hands? So he answered and said unto me, It is the Son of God, whom they have confessed 
in the world. Then began I greatly to commend them that stood so stiffly for the name of the 
Lord. Then the angel said unto me, Go thy way, and tell my people what manner of things, and 
how great wonders of the Lord thy God, thou hast seen. II Esdras 2:42-48 


Jesus said, Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe in God, believe also in me. In my 
Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so, I would have told you. I go to prepare a 
place for you. And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again, and receive you unto 
myself; that where I am, there ye may be also. And whither I go ye know, and the way ye 
know. Thomas saith unto him, Lord, we know not whither thou goest; and how can we know 
the way? Jesus saith unto him, I am the way, the truth, and the life: no man cometh unto the 
Father, but by me. St. John 14:1-6 


§ Then shall be said the Apostles’ Creed by the Minister and the People, standing. 
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q Then shall be sung the hymn following. 
ALFORD J. B. Dykes 
“Ten thousand times ten thousand,” by Henry Alford 
SERMON The Bishop of Washington 


(Excerpts of this sermon printed on p. 180.) 


“TO DEDICATE OUR SELVES AND OUR COUNTRY TO THE FULFILLMENT 
OF GOD’S KINGDOM— 
Minister. The Lord be with you. 
Answer. And with thy spirit. 
Minister. Let us pray. 
JERVAULX ABBEY French 1562 


O Saviour! plead for us on high; 
I 


“O God of saints! to thee we cry,” by W. D. Maclagan 


Then shall the following be said responsively. 


CHRIST, whom men saw on the mountain-top transfigured with the splendor of God; 
Christ, whom they saw at thy ascension girt about with the light of heaven, thy pierced 
hands stretched out in longing over the world; Open our eyes to see thee as thou art; help us to 
know thee, that we may love thee; so to love thee, that we may grow more like thee; so to 
follow thee, that through us others may know thee and find in thee their hope, their life, their joy. 


Blessing and honor, and glory and power, be unto thee, for ever and ever. 


Not of this world is thy kingdom, yet may thy kingdom come on earth; here, while we live and 
work in the passing years, in the knowledge of thee is eternal life. 
Glory be to thee, O Lord. 


Thou hast prepared a place for us, that through thee we may be always in God’s presence; 
transform us then by thy spirit so that we may rise above our selfishness and grow up daily into 
thy likeness. So, because our hearts are in heaven, may we the better serve thee on earth, in 
homely love and duty day by day. 

Blessing and honor, and glory and power, be unto thee, for ever and ever. 

Thou hast won eternal redemption for us, and thou art ever present with thy people; manifest 


thyself to the world which waits for thee; and show us, O Lord, the way that we should walk 
in, for we lift up our hearts unto thee. 


Blessing and honor, and glory and power, be unto thee, for ever and ever. 


Unto the King, eternal, immortal, invisible, the only wise God, be honor and glory for ever 
and ever. Amen. 


Our Father, who art in heaven, Hallowed be thy Name, Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, 
On earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, 
As we forgive those who trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation, Rut deliver us 
from evil. For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


{ Then shall the Choir sing the Anthem. 
Victory TE DeuM Everett Titcomb 
(Here shall an opportunity be given for the People to make an offering.) 
§ Then shall the Bishop receive the Service Flag in the Name of the Diocese, after which the 


Flag Bearers shall proceed with the Service Flag and the National Colors to the 
Altar Rail, where the Star Spangled Banner shall be sung. 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM J. S. Smith 
“O say can you see, by the dawn’s early light.” by F. S. Key 


§ Then shall the Service Flag be carried to the Altar, where the Bishop 
shall say the Prayer of Dedication, as follows. 


LMIGHTY GOD, who tellest the number of the stars and callest them all by their names; 
d Accept at our hands, we pray thee, this flag, as a pledge of our devotion to liberty, and a 
ign of the constancy and valor of our sons and daughters; that it may ever remind us of the 
sacrifice by which alone the world can be redeemed, and which was manifest in thy Son, our 
Saviour Jesus Christ  .4men. 


—AND TO RECEIVE HIS BLESSING.” 
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{ Then shall the Choir sing the following hymn, all kneeling. 


O Lux Beata TRINITAS 


Plainsong 


“O Trinity of blessed light,” (Latin, c. 6th cent.) 
{ Then shall the Bishop say, 


In a moment of silence let us salute the Dead: 


In the Name of God the Father Almighty who created you. 
In the Name of Jesus Christ who redeemed you. 
In the Name of the Holy Ghost who sanctified you. 
May your rest be in peace, and your dwelling-place in the Paradise of God. 
{ Then shall the Bishop pronounce the Blessing. 
HE God of all grace, who hath called us into his eternal glory by Christ Jesus, after that 


you have suffered a while, make you perfect, stablish, strengthen, settle you. 


glory and dominion for ever and ever 


To him be 


Silence 


TAPS 


This service, compiled for the occasion, makes use of devotional materials from The Ameri- 
can Prayer Book; The Kingdom, the Power and the Glory (An American Edition of the Grey 
Book); Devotional Offices for General Use; A Book of Collects. 


The music for the Victory Te Deum was composed for use in Services of Commemoration 





Excerpts from a Sermon by the Right Reverend 
Angus Dun, Preached at the Diocesan Memorial 
Service, November 4, 1945 


“Knit together . . . in one communion and fellowship.” 


JE TAKE as the text for our meditations this 
afternoon these familiar words from the Collect 
for All Saints’ Day. It is certain that our hu- 

man lives are knit together. This is not to deny that 
each life has its own separate existence. The names 
which we have read here this afternoon and placed upon 
the altar, belong to unique persons, each with a life not 
repeated or repeatable, and known in its full uniqueness 
by God alone. There is a thread of life in each of us 
which is distinctly our own. We can separate them out 
and follow in part each life-story. But the separate 
threads are always found woven together; back and forth 
between them there run what we call ties, bonds, attach- 
ments, binding them to one another. The threads of our 
individual lives cross one another, are knotted together, 
and sometimes are even snarled together in ways which 
we wish we could disentangle. Our relationships form 
the larger patterns of our human life. 

Apart from being tied into other lives, the solitary life 
is meanincless, as a stray, shapeless ravelling torn out of 
a fabric. We come to be something and to mean some- 
thing only by being knit together. 

For most of us, the ties of family are the most inti- 
mate and tender. It is these that have brought many of 
us here today. Each one of those whom we commem- 
orate bears a family name. If we ask of any of them, 
Who is this? the first answer would be, This is the son 
of a porticular father and mother; he is someone’s 
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brother or husband or father. Many of you otherwise 
unknown to one another have a deep bond today, a 
shared sorrow and a shared honor. The stars repre- 
senting those whom you love are fused into one star on 
the service flag we dedicate. And even those of us who 
have not shared your personal loss can join with you in 
this service, because we too know the inwardness of 
family affection, family sorrow, and family pride. 

The ties that knit us together are not simply those of 
kinship and family. We gather this afternoon as fel- 
low Americans; we share this good land. It is our com- 
mon homeland; our lives are rooted in its soil. Its corn- 
fields glowing in the autumn sun, its beaches, its rivers, 
its forests and mountains and cities are ours together. 
In the providence of God, the ongoing life of this na- 
tion and people has bound us together. However we or 
our forefathers came here—as Pilgrim Fathers, as adven- 
turers in search of gain, as settlers seeking a new home, 
as immigrants in search of fuller freeds::: and opportu- 
nity, or even in the unhappy holds of slave ships—we are 
sharers together now in the memories of America and 
the American dream. We are dedicated together to 
struggle on toward a common life of freedom and just 
opportunity for common men and women. 

All this belongs to those we commemorate. It was 
the United States of America that called them into its 
service. In that service they died. As fellow Americans 
we join to honor lives given, not that we might be rich 
or powerful (that is not good enough to die for), but 
that we might be free and just and truthloving and 
brotherly. We would be cheap and insensitive indeed if 
we did not love our country more, if we were not knit 

(Continued on page 193) 
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CANON CHARLES W. F. SMITH 
A TRIBUTE 
By THeopore O. WebeEL 
Warden, the College of Preachers 


come familiar with its life during the past four 

years will be saddened by the news that Canon 
Smith, on November 1, left us to become rector of St. 
Andrew’s Parish, Wellesley, Massachusetts. During his 
all too brief years of service he has won the warm affec- 
tion of the entire Cathedral staff. Through his con- 
tacts with those who have attended conferences at the 
College of Preachers his name has become familiar to 
hundreds of clergy and laymen throughout the land. 
All of these will join the more intimate family of Mount 
Saint Alban in expressions of regret at Canon Smith’s 
departure and in wishing for him godspeed as he returns 
to service in the Church’s parish life. 

As Warden of the College of Preachers I may be per- 
mitted to express, first of all, the appreciation of the 
College for Canon Smith’s ministry in our intimate 
scene. Despite the fact that he carried, for a long period, 
the major administrative burdens of the Cathedral, 
Canon Smith devoted himself wholeheartedly to the life 
of the College—sharing fully in the leading of medita- 
tions, in sermon criticisms, in lectures on his favorite 
Biblical themes, and in that more informal contact with 
those in attendance which kindles faith and imparts in- 
sight. Canon Smith has incomparable gifts as a teacher 
of clergy. 

The Virginia Theological Seminary, our neighboring 
institution, made early use of these pedagogic talents. 
During most of his time in Washington, Canon Smith 
taught courses in homiletics to seminary beginners in the 
preaching vocation—a fitting auxiliary to the teaching 
of older clergy in the College itself. Regret over Canon 
Smith’s leaving can, fortunately, be balanced by grati- 
tude for the fact that his rich insight into the Christian 
gospel will live on in the memories of those who were 
ptivileged to call him “Master.” Canon Smith’s early 
years were spent in England. He received his collegiate 
and seminary training in America. He combined, in a 
unique way, a knowledge of the Anglican tradition in 
its homeland with an understanding of the daughter 
Church in America. All who have ever listened to him 
will testify to the fact that the Book of Common Prayer 
takes on thrilling meaning in his impassioned defenses 
of the height and depth of great liturgical tradition en- 
ttusted to the Church. 


ALL friends of Washington Cathedral who have be- 
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Canon Smith 


Canon Smith came to the Cathedral at a time when 
the Cathedral, almost more than the College (though, of 
course, they are separated only in details of administra- 
tion) needed his administrative gifts as well as his en- 
dowments as a teacher and scholar. Dean Powell was 
then just leaving us to become Bishop of Maryland. 
Dean Phillips was welcomed as successor, but was 
snatched from us by a tragic death. A lengthy vacancy 
in the deanship followed, paralleled shortly by a vacancy 
in the episcopate. Canon Smith took the administrative 
helm through his appointed post as Chairman of the 
Presbytery, the other Cathedral canons serving under 
his leadership. The Cathedral, despite handicaps and 
in the midst of war disturbance, carried on with no break 
in its efficiency. When Dean Suter came, just over a 
year ago, Canon Smith could turn over the administra- 
tion of the Cathedral intact, showered with expressions 
of thanks on the part of the Chapter. 

At the last meeting of the Chapter before Canon 
Smith’s resignation went into effect, Dean Suter ex- 
pressed anew his own and the Chapter’s appreciation of 
Canon Smith’s devoted service to the Cathedral. Since 
this tribute is admirably descriptive of Canon Smith’s 
varied activities as Canon Chancellor, it is quoted here, 
in large part, as it appears in the minutes of the Cathe- 
dral Chapter. After describing Canon Smith’s con- 


tribution to the Cathedral’s administrative life during 
the decanal vacancy, the tribute goes on to say: 
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“As Master of Ceremonies Canon Smith achieved re- 
markable results both in terms of liturgical beauty and 
fitness, and also in terms of smooth-running organiza- 
tion. Most notable of all was the Consecration of 
Bishop Dun, and also the Installation of the Dean. In 
each case the service went off beautifully, and with the 
apparent effortlessness which is the result of extraordi- 
nary and painstaking planning. 

“As Chairman and member of the Cathedral Building 
Committee, Canon Smith has made himself virtually in- 
dispensable. Under his careful scrutiny and able lead- 
ership have come problems relating to stained glass, 
iconography, architecture, sculpture, paintings, and carv- 
ings in stone and wood. In all these matters, where 
diplomacy and a knowledge of the arts are needed, and 
where a faltering leader is fatal, Canon Smith has given 
the Cathedral the intelligence and the force of character 
which were required. For this we owe him a great debt, 
and we hope that he will continue as a member of our 
Fine Arts Committee and a consultant in matters of 
stained glass and iconography. 


“Since October 1941, Canon Smith has been editor of 
the Cathedral Fellowship—a devotional leaflet enjoyed 
by many readers throughout the country. He has also 
proved a helpful member of the Editorial Board of THE 
CATHEDRAL AGE. 


“As a member of the Executive Council and Chair- 
man of the Department of Christian Education, he has 
been a powerful factor in cementing the fellowship which 
unites the Cathedral and the Diocese. In religious edu- 
cation he has given leadership to Sunday Schools, Par- 
ishes, and Diocese, and has earned their lasting gratitude. 

“As Canon Chancellor and Chairman of the Schools’ 
Committee, Canon Smith has shown great resourceful- 
ness. In particular he has caught the vision of what the 
new National Cathedral School for Girls might be, and 
has given creative thought to the new buildings and 
equipment. The heads of the Schools and their faculties 
have come to look to him for wise counsel and coopera- 
tion. 

“During the four and a half years he has been here, 
Canon Smith has achieved a position of high rank as a 
preacher, and has done much to add lustre to the Cathe- 
dral pulpit. Increasingly people have been glad to come 
to the Cathedral on the days when he was to preach, and 
have been quick to express their profound appreciation. 
His sermons have been not only inspiring in a general 
way, but also intellectually stimulating. From time to 
time the hope has been expressed that some generous 
donor might endow the Cathedral pulpit, and we on 


Mount Saint Alban are conscious of the fact that if this 
happy result is ever achieved, it will be preachers like 
Canon Smith who will justify the confidence of the 
donor. 

“Our hearts go with Canon Smith as he sets out on 
the new lap of his journey; may God add a still further 
harvest to his already fruitful ministry.” 

Upon the conclusion of the reading of the foregoing, 
the Chapter, upon motion, duly seconded, unanimously 
“Resotvep: That the Chapter accepts with great regret 
the resignation of Canon Smith as Canon Chancellor 
and a member of the Chapter of Washington Cathedral, 
effective as of October 31, 1945, and directs that the 
tribute to him, read by the Dean, be spread upon the 
records of this meeting.” 


Heview of Canon Wedel's New Book 


The Coming Great Church, by the Rev. Theodore 0. 
Wedel, Ph.D., S.T.D. New York: Macmillan, 1945. 
$2. Reviewed by the Rev. James A. Pike, J.S.D., 
Curate St. John’s Church, Lafayette Square, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

This book, by the Warden of the College of Preach- 
ers of Washington Cathedral, is a sermon to the 
Churches — about themselves. The atomic bomb has 
forced “One World or No World” upon our attention. 
For the Churches of our day this must surely mean “One 
Church or No Church.” The author is convinced that 
for our time neither Roman Catholicism nor Protestant: 
ism has an adequate doctrine of the Church. Both must 
return to the Bible. The biblical doctrine of the Church 
is, in a sense, the forgotten doctrine of Christian tradi- 
tion. 

In his presentation of the meaning of the Church 
from the point of view of Biblical theology, Canon 
Wedel attacks boldly the prevailing identification of the 
Holy Spirit with “the divine element in man.” The Holy 
Spirit is a corporate, not an individual possession. For 
the understanding of Pentecost (and the church expeti- 
ence of which it is the prototype) Dr. Wedel develops 
for us a most vivid analogy in terms of lesser grades of 
institutional esprit de corps. 

Analyzing the various Biblical metaphors for the 
Church, Canon Wedel makes very fruitful use of St 
Paul’s “We are a colony of Heaven” (Phil. 3:20). This 
means that the life of the Church militant is life in ter 
sion. “The ascetic escapist avoids the tension by with 
drawing into memory or mystic contemplation of home. 
The secularist, on the other extreme, exchanges his 
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heavenly citizenship for one in the world. Neither is 
fulfilling his difficult but glorious vocation as a member 
of the colony of heaven.” 

After vouchsafing to us this sight of the Kingdom to 
come the author goes to work with the hard realities 
looming on the Christian scene. The most conspicuous 
feature of the landscape is what he calls “the Catholic- 
Protestant Chasm.” Here he displays an intimate under- 
standing, based on personal experience in both, of the 
Church life of Protestants and of Catholics. The Refor- 
mation gained back one-half of the Biblical doctrine of 
the Church: that the Church-in-history is under judge- 
ment. But “the Church is the Kingdom in history.” Sec- 
tarian attempts to extricate it are futile: each denomina- 
tion “enters history and reduplicates a development into 
aminor version of Catholicism.” The sects have recreated 
“the Little Church” of New Testament fire—and new- 
ness. But they have lost their sense of “the Great 
Church” of history, with its continuity of witness, its 
liturgical riches and its sense of mystery. Protestantism 
was called to be a saving, not a saved remnant.” 

Can we have Little and Great in one Church? There 
are hopeful signs; there are tough problems. Dr. Wedel 
discusses these: on the one hand the growing ecumenism 
of our day, the Liturgical Movement, the widespread re- 
turn to doctrinal orthodoxy; on the other hand, the prob- 
lem of authority, the problem of tradition. 

Any réle which the Anglican Churches can play as the 
focal point of Christian union raises immediately the 
problem of the Apostolic Succession. Here the author 
tejects a theory of Apostolic Succession which makes 
a schism between priesthood and people, conceiving 
sacerdotal authority as transmitted by the bishops 
in their own right. He also rejects the other extreme: 
the historic episcopate conceived as merely an_his- 
torical fact which affords a convenient mode of Church 
government. Once the priestly character of the peo- 
ple of God is recognized; once it is perceived that the 
bishop is breaker of bread as the representative of the 
ongoing Church, and that the orders conferred on him 
derive from the Holy Spirit residing in the people, then 
the historic episcopate becomes truly an organ of the 
Fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 

For those eager for church unity (and this should be 
all Christians) nothing could be more encouraging than 
Canon Wedel’s position, for in this Biblical view of the 
episcopate there is provided a real place of meeting. 
Thinking Churchmen of all Churches should ponder the 
message of this book and take heart; with it as a blue- 
print, we who are standing amidst the ruins of the Great 
Church should cry with a common voice, “Let us rise up 


and build.” 
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College of Preachers 


The College of Preachers began its academic year with a 
full calendar of conferences. Conference, indeed, follows con- 
ference with no break in a now long tradition—the most recent 
conference being the 89st since the College’s founding. 

Of particular interest as news may be one conference held 
this Fall which constitutes a quite new departure. The Col- 
lege invited ten Presbyterian ministers to join ten clergy of 
the Episcopal Church in a conference on “The Doctrine of 
the Atonement,” led by Bishop Dun of Washington. The 
men of both churches came from all parts of the country. The 
farthest travelled member was a Presbyterian minister from 
Ft. Worth, Texas. The visitors representative of a sister com- 
munion submitted to the complete, sometimes strenuous, dis- 
cipline of the College, including the preaching of sermons 
which then received the usual criticisms. 

Discussions had no “political” reference. In other words, 
the conference did not put “unity negotiations” on its agenda. 
Its aim, instead, was a sharing in utter frankness, of the deep- 
lying convictions which the two traditions can bring to bear 
upon the greatest theme of Christian Faith—the Cross of 
Christ. Differences—important ones—were disclosed. Yet a 
unity of Faith was also uncovered which brought to the men 
attending a touching sense of oneness. All could testify that 
the week proved to be one of the richest experiences of true 
ecumenicity imaginable. The march toward church unity may 
travel many paths in the years of exploration ahead. None 
bears more promise than a coming together (whether first or 
last) of the broken people of God on the level of the under- 
lying Faith of the Church itself. 


Mrs. Thomas H. West, Jr. 


The National Cathedral Association has suffered a great 
loss, and Washington Cathedral has lost one of its best friends 
in the very sudden death, on November 29th, of Mrs. Thomas 
H. West, Jr., of Providence, Rhode Island. Mrs. West has 
been interested in the Cathedral for many years, and for the 
past four years has served most effectively as Regent of the 
Rhode Island Women’s Committee. She arranged for a num- 
ber of large and successful meetings in Providence which 
brought Washington Cathedral to the attention of the people 
of that city. The most recent of these was on November 6th 
of this year. In addition, through her wide acquaintance 
throughout the entire State of Rhode Island, she was person- 
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ally responsible for enrolling many members in The National 
Cathedral Association. 

She had many interests besides the Cathedral. She was ac. 
tive in Red Cross and local church work in Providence and her 
summer home at Wood’s Hole. She designed the exquisite 
little garden hidden away in the center of the Rhode Island 
School of Design. 

While we appreciated her for her ability and devotion, we 
loved her for her kindness, her wonderful sense of humor, and 
her eternally gay and youthful enthusiasm. 


Women’s Committees Active 


Since the Annual Meeting last May the State Committees 
of the National Women’s Committee have manifested great 
enthusiasm and held interesting meetings. 

On May 29th Miss Mary Johnston, Regent for Southern 
Ohio, sponsored a large meeting with Bishop Dun as speaker 
and Bishop Hobson as a guest. 

Massachusetts has held several meetings including a “silver” 
tea on July 26 at Pittsfield which Mrs. Lucy Dodge planned 
for the purpose of raising a special fund to build a part of the 
South Transept; a meeting of the Western Massachusetts 
committee with the Regent, Mrs. Shaun Kelly, and a tea in the 
home of Mrs. Philip Weston at which Dean Suter spoke; a 
meeting on November 7 of many friends in the home of Mrs. 
Charles E. Bacon, Regent for Massachusetts, who reported an 
inspiring address by Mrs. Wedel. The day before Mrs. Wedel 
spoke to a large number of guests in Providence who were in- 
vited by Mrs. Thomas H. West, Jr., Regent for Rhode Island. 

Dean Suter was 
guest speaker at a tea 
which Mrs. McGraw 
and her committee 
held on October 16 in 
the Sidney T. Miller 
Memorial Hall, Christ 
Church Chapel, Grosse 
Pointe Farms, Michi- 
gan. On October 20 
Senator George Whar- 
ton Pepper spoke at 
the Executive Man- 
sion in Richmond to a 
large group of guests 
invited by Mrs. Frank 
S. Johns, new State 
Regent, and Mrs. Col- 
gate W. Darden, wife 
of the Governor. 

Mrs. Schuyler L. Black held a luncheon meeting of her 
chairmen in Central New York on October 14. Mrs. Elmer 
Hess, the new Regent for Erie, Pennsylvania, was hostess at a 
tea in October where guests heard Bishop Wroth talk on the 
work of the National Cathedral Association. 

Several interesting meetings are being planned. Mrs. Irving 
Warner, the new Regent for Delaware, has invited Senator 
Pepper to meet chairmen and friends from all parishes in the 
Diocese at a tea to be held in her home on December 6. Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas are completing plans for meetings to be 
held in December. 

The New York Committees under Mrs. Frederic W. Rhine- 


Mrs. Johns, new Regent for Virginia 
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lander and Miss Winifred Bonnell have scheduled several 
events, including the annual theatre benefit held on Novem- 
ber 6; a tea at the Colony Club on December 5 when a large 
number of people were invited to meet Canon Merritt F. Wil- 
liams, and Mr. Amory L. Haskell; and a showing of the Ca- 
thedral film at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, December 13. 

On December 2 Mr. Wilbur Herbert Burnham lectured on 
stained glass at the Cleveland Museum of Art under sponsor- 
ship of the Ohio Regent, Mrs. Walter C. White. 

As THe CATHEDRAL AGE goes to press plans are nearing 
completion for the annual meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee to be held at the Colony Club on December 7. One of the 
most important items which will be discussed is the national 
campaign to raise funds for the South Transept and Nave. 
Canon Williams will lead this discussion. 


Community Thanksgiving Service 


On Sunday, November 25, a Service of Thanksgiving and 
Dedication for the Community of the Nation’s Capital was 
held in Washington Cathedral at 4 o'clock. This special 
service on the Sunday following Thanksgiving was sponsored 
by the Washington Board of Trade through its American 
Ideals Committee, the Washington Federation of Churches 
and Washington Cathedral. The Rev. Dr. Oscar F. Black- 
welder, pastor of the Lutheran Church of the Reformation, 
was the preacher and the Hon. Alexander Wiley, U. S. 
Senator from Wisconsin, made an address. 

Participants in the service were: the Rev. Carroll C. Roberts, 
D.D., President of the Washington Federation of Churches 
and pastor of Ninth Street Christian Church; the Rev. L. 
Ralph Tabor, Chairman of the Public Meeting Committee of 
the Federation and pastor of Luther Place Memorial Church; 
the Rev. John F. McClelland, pastor of Silver Spring Con- 
gtegational Church; Rabbi Norman Gerstenfeld, minister of 
the Washington Hebrew Congregation; and the Very Rev. 
John Wallace Suter, D.D., Cathedral Dean. 


Carol Service Broadcast 


On December 10 the third annual Carol Service was held 
at 4 o'clock and was broadcast by the Mutual Broadcasting 
System and carried by short wave by the British Broadcasting 
Company. Approximately 600 students of the Cathedral 
Schools and the Cathedral choristers sang many lovely old 
favorites as well as more unusual carols such as “O Come, 
O Come Emmanuel” from the 9th century Latin and “Al- 
though You Are So Tiny.” Some of the carols were sung 
antiphonally by students in the Great Choir, the north and 
south musicians’ galleries and high in the north gallery under 
the Rose Window. 

The opening sentences of the service were read by George 
Rodman Lucas, student at St. Alban’s. and Jean Frantz, the 
National Cathedral School for Girls. Bishop Dun pronounced 
the benediction. The choristers were trained by Mr. Dexter 
Davison and Mr. Justin Williams, directors of music in the 
two schools, and Mr. Ellis Varley, acting Cathedral choir- 
master and organist. 


Bishop of Derby at Washington Cathedral 


The Rt. Rev. Alfred Edward John Rawlinson, Bishop of 
Derby, was a guest preacher in Washington Cathedral re- 


cently and was entertained by Bishop Dun at luncheon in the 
College of Preachers when Diocesan Clergy had an oppor- 
tunity to hear him speak. Bishop Rawlinson was in this coun- 
try to represent the Church of England at the 250th anniver- 
sary of Christ Church, Philadelphia, and to lecture in the 
United States and Canada. His writings include: “Commen- 
tary on St. Mark,” “Essays on the Trinity and the Incarna- 
tion” and other essays relating to the Church and the State. 


Canon Williams Named Associate Chairman 


Cannon Merritt F. Williams has been named associate 
chairman of the Cathedral’s nation-wide campaign to raise 
a minimum of $5,000,000 to complete the South Transept 
and Nave. Simultaneously came the announcement of his 
retirement as Commander in the U. S. Naval Reserve, where 
he has served as chaplain for the last three years. 

In his new task, Canon Williams also will be associate chair- 
man of the campaign ways and means committee, of which 
the following members have been appointed: Corcoran Thom, 
chairman, Walter B. Clarkson, Philip O. Coffin, David E. 
Finley, William J. Flather, Jr., John Clifford Folger, C- 
Carroll Glover, H. L. Rust, Jr., the Very Rev. John W. 
Suter, and Lloyd B. Wilson, all of Washington; Carl W. 
Ackerman, Amory L. Haskell, and James Sheldon, of New 
York; William C. Coleman and Mrs. Sifford Pearre, of Bal- 
timore; Mrs. Schuyler L. Black, Syracuse, N. Y.; Mrs. Allan 
Forbes, Boston, Mass.; and Mrs. Arthur McGraw, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. Mr. George Wharton Pepper, national chair- 
man, is now in the process of adding new state and commu- 
nity chairmen in many sections of the nation. 

Canon Williams was chaplain aboard the Aircraft Carrier 
Wasp when she went down during the Solomons campaign. 
For his meritorious service to seriously wounded crew he was 
awarded the Bronze Star and a citation by Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz (THe CatHeprat Ace, Summer, 1945). 

More recently Canon Williams shipped on the West Vir- 
ginia, participating in the landings at Leyte, Mindoro and 
Lingayen in the Philippines, the Battle of Surigao Straits, and 
the Iwo Jima and Okinawa campaigns. 


Engraved on an old slab in the Cathedral of Lubeck, 


Germany: 


Ye call me Master and obey me not, 

Ye call me Light and see me not, 

Ye call me Way and walk me not, 

Ye call me Life and desire me not, 

Ye call me wise and follow me not, 

Ye call me fair and love me not, 

Ye call me rich and ask me not, 

Ye call me eternal and seek me not, 

Ye call me gracious and trust me not, 

Ye call me noble and serve me not, 

Ye call me mighty and honor me not, 

Ye call me just and fear me not, 

If I condemn you, blame me not. 
—Author unknown 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of [he Uiocese of Washington 
195 — 194% 


An impressive service was held in Washington Cathedral December 3, to commemorate this 

occasion. The Right Reverend Noble C. Powell, Bishop of Maryland, was the preacher, 

and all the clergy of the Diocese participated in the service. Through the cooperation of 
“The Washington Diocese,” a resume of the history of the Diocese appears herewith. 


The Diocese of Washington passed the half-century 
mark December 4, 1945—less than the normal life- 
span of a man and as but a day in the annals of time. 

Yet despite the comparative youth of its organiza- 
tion, the Diocese is rooted in antiquity. A tracing of 
its lineage would lead back to the founding of = 
Church itself. An origin closer to home is found i 
the establishment of the Province of Maryland. 

The permit for this Diocese was issued, so to speak, 
when King Charles I granted to Cecilius — on 
June 20, 1632, the charter promised his father, George 
Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore. The charter given 
Cecilius, the second Lord Baltimore, authorized him 
to erect and found churches, chapels, and places of 
worship according to the ecclesiastical laws of Eng- 
land. From that granted power comes the Diocese of 
Washington. 

Looking backward over the more than 300 years 
from this permissive beginning it is enlightening and 
heartening to note how ‘the Chure h grew in the State 
of Maryland until one diocese could not encompass its 
activities and it became three—the Dioceses of Mary- 
land, Easton and Washington. 

It is related that the first Christian service in what 
is now Maryland was conducted on Kent Island in 
1631 by the Reverend Richard James, a priest of the 
Church of England. 

Three years later, on March 25, 1634, Leonard Cal- 
vert, brother of Proprietor Cecilius Calvert, landed at 
Yaocomico, later to become St. Mary’s City, with 200 
settlers. Most of these were members of the Church 
of England, but the expedition leaders and two priests 
with them were Roman Catholics. These pioneers first 
used an Indian wigwam as a place of worship, but 
soon replaced it with a brick structure used alternately 
by the Roman Catholics and Protestant Catholics, as 
Anglicans or Maryland members of the Church of 
England were then called. 

The first house of worship for Anglicans, that could 
really be called a church, was Trinity Church, erected 
in St. Mary’s County (now in the Diocese of Wash- 
ington) in 1642. 

The Church in the new Province continued to 
grow in strength and with greater interest in its wel- 
fare manifested by the Mother Church in England 
movement was initiated about 1675 toward legal estab- 
lishment. The Committee of Plantations favored main- 
tenance for the Church of England clergy in Maryland, 
the means to be proposed by the Bishop of London. 


This plan, however, was not accomplished at this time. 

But the prospect of establishment was suddenly and 
favorably altered by the Maryland Revolution in 
1689 against the Roman Catholic Proprietor, stem- 
ming from the overthrow of Roman Catholic King 
James II. The revolt placed the government in the 
hands of the anti-proprietary party, at whose request 
the Crown took charge of the Province. 

In June 1691 King William III established royal 
government and in the following year sent Sir Lionel 
Copley as the royal governor of Maryland. He not 
only represented the Crown, but the Church of Eng: 
land as well. He came with the definite policy of 
establishing that church. From that time dates the 
first real organization of the Church of England 
Maryland and the future establishment of the Diocese 
of Washington. 

One of the first moves of the new Governor was to 
summon an Assembly whose second act, passed June 
2, 1692, was intended to establish permanently the 
Church of Maryland. It turned out to be more difh- 
cult than that, however. Various defects were found 
in the new establishment law, necessitating other mea- 
sures in 1694, 1695 and 1696, the latter being an- 
nulled. Yet another Act was passed 1700 but was 
held unfair to dissenters because it required use of 
the Anglican Book of Common Prayer in all places of 
worship. Finally a valid bill was drawn, passed ~ 
the Assembly and confirmed by King William III i 
1702, Establishment at last was secured. 

Under the Act of 1692 Maryland’s ten counties were 
divided into 30 parishes and the territory now in- 
cluded in the Diocese of Washington received its first 
definite organization. This Act and legislation through 
1702 gave parochial organization the form which it 
retained until the Revolution and which has survived 

principle to the present day in the three dioceses. 

It is interesting to note that in those “good old days” 
a tax of 40 pounds of tobacco was levied annually upon 
each taxable person for the support of the clergy. The 
sheriff collected, deducting a five per cent fee. A ver) 
practical means of financ ing! 

During the Colonial period the Church continued 
its strong expansion, although hampered somewhat by 
uncertainties of jurisdictional powers. The rights of 
the Baron of Baltimore, the Proprietor and the ‘Bishop 
of London were never clearly defined and frequently 
were in conflict. 

Over this period the Church made notable advances 
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in the territory that became the nucleus of the Diocese 
of Washington. A Chapel of Ease was erected in 1719 
by Piscataway Parish, then embracing the northern 
portion of the present Diocese of Washington. It was 
built at “Eastern Branch Hundred,” the first church 
edifice within the limits of what was to become the 
District of Columbia. 

It became more and more obvious that real prog- 
ress was being retarded by the muddled jurisdictional 
situation and the lack of a bishop within the Province 
to direct the spiritual development of the increasing 
number of churches and communicants. 

Maryland churchmen, in general, were anxious to 
secure the Episcopate. The Diocesan Convention of 
1783 elected the Reverend Dr. William Smith, Bishop 
of Maryland, but the General Convention failed to con- 
firm him. This was the second time a Maryland Bishop- 
elect had been rejected. In 1727 the Bishop of Lon- 
don requested the Maryland clergy to nominate a suf- 
fragan bishop. They chose the Reverend Joseph Cole- 
batch, but the Maryland courts would not permit him 
to leave the colony for consecration in England. 

The third attempt to obtain a bishop was successful. 
The Maryland Convention of 1792 unanimously elect- 
ed the Reverend Dr. Thomas John Claggett the first 
Bishop of Maryland. 

The churchmen of Maryland then proceeded, 
through their own foresight or at the instigation of 
their peace-loving bishop-elect, to remove a cause of 
dissension within the Church in this country. The then 
Bishop of Connecticut received consecration from the 
Scottish Episcopal Church. Other bishops were con- 
secrated at the hands of the English prelacy. A condi- 
tion had arisen in which one was unwilling to recog- 
nize the episcopate of the other. The Maryland Church 
undertook, in the consecration of its bishop, to remove 
forever in the American Episcopal Church any ques- 
tion of the relative validity of the English and Scot- 
tish Episcopate. 

To this end the Maryland Convention invited bish- 
ops consecrated by both episcopates to consecrate 
Bishop-elect Claggett. The invitations were accepted. 
Thus, in a ceremony at Trinity Church, New York, 
on September 17, 1792, Thomas John Claggett be- 
came the first Bishop of Maryland, the first bishop con- 
secrated on American soil, and the first to combine 
the succession of the English and Scottish episcopates. 
Bishop Claggett died August 2, 1816. By resolu- 
tion of the House of Bishops his remains and those of 
his wife were taken from the old burial ground at 
Croom, Md., and on All Saints’ Day, 1898, placed 
temporarily in a vault of St. Alban’s Church. The 
remains were placed permanently in a vault beneath 
the Bethlehem Chapel of Washington Cathedral when 
the Chapel was consecrated on All Saints’ Day, 1919. 

It was held appropriate that Bishop Claggett’s final 
testing place should be in the Capital of the Nation, 
which had been in his Diocese and where he had 
served as the first chaplain of the United States Senate 


at the first session of the Congress in its new Capitol 
in 1800. 


Bishop Claggett was succeeded by Bishops the Rev- 
erend Dr. James Kemp, the Reverend William Murray 
Stone, the Reverend Dr. William Rollinson Whitting- 
ham, the Right Reverend Dr. William Pinkney, and on 
January 8, 1885, by the Reverend Dr. William Paret. 
It was during the episcopate of the latter that the 
Diocese of Washington was created in 1895. 

The removal of the seat of government to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1800 created an immediate growth 
of population (which has never ceased!) with an at- 
tendant accession of new parishes with their churches 
and chapels. This expansion tended to divide the 
Maryland Diocese into two parts, centering in Balti- 
more and Washington. 

As early as 1859 the Maryland Convention consid- 
ered the expediency of splitting the Diocese. Nothing 
came of the proposal at that time, but the idea per- 
sisted. Bishop Whittingham reopened the question at 
the 1867 Convention, recommending three dioceses— 
Maryland, Easton and Washington. Reports were 
made to the next two gatherings, but creation of the 
Diocese of Washington was postponed for another 25 
vears. 

Bishop Whittingham, however, had no intention of 
abandoning the idea. In his address to the 1871 Con- 
vention he mentioned it again in connection with the 
suggestion of a national cathedral church in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He remarked further that unless 
there was a complete division he might have to devote 
himself entirely to the growing work in the District. 

The Convention threw cold water on the plan by 
passing a resolution against it and discouraging ap- 
peal to the General Convention. However, the Con- 
vention of 1874 decided in the interest of better spir- 
itual supervision to break the Maryland Diocese into 
four “Missionary Convocations,” one significantly 
called “The Convocation of Washington.” It included 
the area of the present Diovese of Washington. 

Bishop Paret renewed the separation proposal at 
the 1893 Convention and it was reported favorably the 
following year. The reporting committee suggested a 
new diocese comprised of Prince George’s, St. Mary’s, 
Charles, Montgomery, Calvert, Anne Arundel and 
Howard counties in Maryland and the District of Co- 
lumbia. The Convention adopted the recommendation, 
but omitted Calvert, Anne Arundel and Howard 
counties. 

The Convention of 1895 almost unanimously con- 
firmed this decision, which was consented to by the 
General Convention. The long-discussed Diocese of 
Washington was a reality. 

The new Diocese held its Primary Convention in St. 
Andrew’s Church, Washington, on December 4, 1895, 
and adopted its present name. The Reverend Dr. 
Henry Yates Satterlee was elected the first Bishop of 
Washington two days later and was consecrated on 
March 25, 1896, at Calvary Church, New York. 

As created the Diocese contained 44 parishes, five 
separate congregations and 30 mission chapels, about 
equally divided between city and county. The com- 
municants numbered 17,659 and contributions amount- 
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Rambusch 


designed and furnished the 
Altar, Altar Rail, 
Reredos, Dossal, Riddle Curtains, 
Altar Cross and Candlesticks 


THE DR. TOWNLEY MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Rev. Kermit Castellanos, Rector 


RAMBUSCH 
Designers Decorators and (raflsmen 


2 West 45th St. ~ New York 19, N.Y. 


Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathe- 
dral Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body 


corporate, the sum of dollars. 


Rea Estate 


I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body cor- 


porate, and its successors, forever 

(In the District of Columbia and in most of the 
States, a will bequeathing personal property or devising 
real estate should be signed by the testator and attested 
and subscribed in his presence by at least two credible 
witnesses. In a few states three witnesses are required.) 


ed to $209,794.26. At the end of 50 years. to give one 
measure of growth and strength, there are 58 parishes, 
12 mission chapels and five separate congregations, 
The communicants have risen to 31,412 and contriby. 


tions to $957,586.36. Of these contributions $29,339,7] 
went to missions in 1896 and $76,705.79 in 1944, 


In the five years after its founding the Diocese was 
thoroughly organized. The Primary Convention 
named a committee to obtain a Congressional act in- 
corporating the Convention. This was signed by the 
President on March 16, 1896, and adopted by the 
Convention on May 27 that year. The Canons of 
1900 established the outlines of organization and ad. 
ministration which have been followed to the present 
day. 

The Diocese of Washington is divided into parishes 
according to the ancient Maryland system, even in the 
thickly settled portions of the District, where they are 
bounded by designated streets. 

National interest has focused on the Diocese be- 
cause its See is in the Nation’s Capital; because of its 
Cathedral; the College of Preachers; the many ae- 
tivities of its Bishop; the selection of the late Reverend 
Dr. ZeBarney Thorne Phillips as Chaplain of the Sen- 
ate, and the comparatively recent decision of the Gen- 
eral Convention to fix the See of the Presiding Bishop 
of the Church within the Diocese. 

From its earliest beginnings to the present day the 
Bishops and Convention of the Diocese of Washington 
have constantly fostered not only the interests of Dioc- 
esan departments, organizations and Diocesan branches 
of national Church organizations, but also have en- 
couraged the creation and growth of Diocesan institu- 
tions. 

The Diocese of Washington is fifty years old. May 
it continue to live and grow in God’s work. 


FIGHT 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 
MARCH OF DIMES 
JANUARY 14-31 


HEADOUARTERS 


‘or CHOIR GOWNS 
< PULPIT ROBES 
(\ }} Vestments * Hangings * Stoles 


Thal Embroideries, Eic. ( 
pi oy NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL CHURCH hehe ee SUPPLY CO 
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WILL & BAUMER®CANDLE CO.. INC. 


Established 1855 SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
New York 


Boston 
15 E. 32nd St. 


Oise rag 


Los Angeles 
71 Broad St. 162 N. Fragklin St. 


Montreal 
954 S. Flower St. 


422 Notre Dame St.. E 
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CUONGERS 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 

dral in the last thirty years and has 

had the privilege of serving the Na- 

tional Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 


23rd and New York Ave., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hand Ironing Specialists 


HONOR 
ROLLS 


Tastefully designed and 
skillfully executed these 
beautiful walnut boards 
are restrained and digni- 
fied enough to blend with 
any church surroundings. 
They are inexpensive, yet 
so skillfully made that 
they provide an excellent 
tribute to those who are 
serving. 


The panel is 7%” thick, 
faced in genuine walnut 
with gold finished eagle 
and lettering. 

; 5 Complete 
Size Price Names with names 
22 x 25 a 64 $29.30 
22 x 31 in. is 19.50 88 37.10 
22 x 37 in. ee nO 112 44.90 
22 x 48 in. 26.00 136 53.20 


Name Plates Additional, Supplied Unattached (capacity 23 letters) 


.20 each, with order -30 each, less than 12 
-25 each, ordered later $1.50 for 5 or less 
Gold Stars %”, $1.00 for 12 


H. M. JACOBS COMPANY 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH SUPPLIES 
1907 Walnut Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Religion in Education 


(Continued from page 155) 


the students’ center; we made him a full professor on the face 
ulty, to teach a course in Religious Orientation; we gave him @ 
house near the campus, where he could entertain students in 
groups both large and small; and we decided that there should 
be services of worship for the whole University. We felt they 
were so important that we excused all classes whenever they 
were held to show that we meant it when we said that religion 
must be at the heart of education. 

To set up this kind of a program for a University wasn’t all 
smooth sailing. There was some opposition from a good many 
sides, from denominational chaplains, who felt that their own 
programs might be interfered with, from educators, who 
thought that these two parts of life should be kept separate, 
and for the first few years, not very much happened. There 
were no startling developments or miraculous changes over- 
night. It has been a gradual process, but we believe that we 
are on the right track. We have started by putting first things 
first, and the fruits of more integrated lives on the part of 
our students are already becoming apparent. 

Brooke Stabler, the first Chaplain at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Leslie Glenn and others who shared this conviction 
about the place of religion in education organized the Church 
Society for College Work in order that these ideals might be- 
come realities in other institutions of higher learning. The 
Church Society came into being at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to promote knowledge and acceptance of Christ’s religion 
and to strengthen the work of our Church in colleges and uni- 
versities. Tht work, begun over ten years ago, has gone on 
from strength to strength and the time will come when, due 
largely to the efforts of those who are assembled here today, 
adequate provision will be made for religion in every college 
and university in this country. 

The aim of education and of the Church is the same, to 
bring out the best that is in mankind, to develop human poten- 
tialities as far as they can go and to give to the world leaders 
in whose hands our destiny can rest secure. Both college and the 
Church take men from every walk of life and try to bring such 
influences to bear upon them that excellence of the human 
mind and spirit may result. Without a combination of religion 
and education, this is impossible. . . . 

I welcome this service that combines religion and education. 
It is so auspicious for the future. God grant that in this 
country religion and education may always go hand-in-hand, 
that with an increase of our knowledge of this world may 
come an increase in our knowledge of God; for only with both 
can we establish His kingdom here on earth. 
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THESE ALSO 
make ideal Christmas gifts 


A Pocket Book of Faith 


By Bishop Ralph S. Cushman. Two 
hundred inspiring selections, including 
Scripture, prayers, quotations, and 
poems. Vest pocket size, bound in 
imitation leather. 144 pages. 


A year's subscription to The Upper Room, given at Christ- A Pocket Prayer Book 


mas time, will convey for twelve months the good wishes and By Bishop Ralph S. Cushman. A tear 
ured help in prayer life, meditations 


helpful intentions of the giver. and worship. Over 579,000 copies 
sold. Vest pocket size, bound in imi- 
tation leather. 144 pages. 


A single copy of The Upper Room, used as a Christmas greet- 
ing, will last for ninety days—far longer than a Christmas card Alone With God 
—and may be the means of bringing a wonderful new expe- By Grover Carlton Emmons, foender 


of The Upper Room. A collection of 


' ini personal prayers, one for each day of 
nence to the recipient. the year, that will enrich the devo- 
tional life of every reader. Pocket 


Christians around the world have long realized the value of The size, with two-tone cover. 136 pages. 
Upper Room as a Christmas remembrance, and hundreds of 
thousands of copies are used each year in this way. We can iaeanaibdieaaimniatiaiite 
fill your complete order if placed NOW, including gift cards now cepy ot The. Unpee Rem ame 


be inserted each quarter. Owner's 


(mailed by us on your request to recipients of gift subscrip- name crinted in gold letters at slight 


extra charge. 


Cover-case fer The Upper Room 


tions) and special Christmas envelopes (for you to re-mail 
individual copies). Please check the price list on the order For prices, see order blank below 
blank below and mail us your order today. 


ee = SPECIAL ORDER FORM = = = = = om 


The Upper Room, Medical Arts Building, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Enclosed is $_ for which please send the following items as directed: 

—_—_—copies of The Upper Room, Jan.-Feb.-March issue—Regular Size—5 cents each in quantities of 10 or more to one address........................... $ 
copies of The Upper Room, Jan.-Feb.-March issue—Pocket Edition—5 cents each in quantities of 10 or more to one address 


icnccniemadoae 


yearly subscriptions to The Upper Room @ 30 cents each (attach list of names and addresses and state if you want gift cards mailed)... Diickssteasiiianiiiata 
special Christmas envelopes @ $1.00 per 100 
—copies of A Pocket Book of Faith @ 25 cents a copy, 12 copies for $2.50... 
—copies of A Pocket Prayer Book @ 25 cents a copy, 12 copies for $2.50 
—_———copies of Alone With God @ 25 cents a copy, 12 copies for $2.50 


——___cover cases for The Upper Room @ 50 cents each, plus 25 cents for gold lettering if desired (print names on separate sheet) 





Signed:___ as . Street __ City- 
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Cathedrals Here and [here 


Extent of War Damage to English Churches 


In A Christian Year Book, 1945 edition, published in Eng- 
land, there is considerable data compiled by H. E. Johnson 
on the damage suffered by cathedrals, churches and church 
property during World War II. Except in one noted instance, 
the figures do not include property damaged other than 
churches, such as halls, vicarages, and manses. The figures 
in the second column (below) include both churches so se- 
riously damaged as to be unusuable for a long period and 
others less seriously damaged and since repaired. 


Churches Churches 
destroyed damaged 


Church of England (Metropolitan area only 197 c.930 
Church of Scotland 10 c.190 
Baptist Union 50 c.590 
Congregational Union 120 ~—_.330 
Methodist Church (total properties affected) 2,490 

Presbyterian Church of England 19 100 
Roman Catholic Church c.300 


By agreement between the major Christian bodies, the 
Churches Main Committee was established to negotiate with 
the War Damage Commission set up by law to make some 
compensation where ecclesiastical properties were damaged. 
This inter-denominational committee will be responsible also 
for working out arrangements with the government to obtain 
proper allocations of building materials and labor for the most 
urgent repair work to churches during the next two years. 
The Main Committee, of which the Bishop of London is the 
chairman, includes representatives from the Church of Eng- 
land, the Church of Scotland, the Roman Catholic, Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational and Baptist Churches. 


Restoration Plans Made by the Friends of Canterbury 


At the annual council meeting of the Friends of Canterbury 
held late this fall, reports were made on the replacement now 
being made of the stained glass windows of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral which were stored for safety during the war. Dr. Hewlett 
Johnson, Dean, presided. (He has recently been in the United 
States for conferences and met with Bishop Dun and Dean 
Suter during his brief visit in Washington). 

Miss Margaret Babington, steward of the Friends of Can- 
terbury, who has undertaken much of the restoration, reported 
at the meeting that three tiers of figures and shields at the top 
of the west windows of the Nave are already in place. As 
THe CATHEDRAL AGE goes to press plans are being made to 
entertain Miss Babington at Washington Cathedral, December 
11, when she will speak in the Cathedral Crossing and show 
her large collection of colored slides of Canterbury. The 
English Speaking Union is cooperating in details of the 
meeting. 

It is estimated that it will take two years to replace all the 
glass in Canterbury. Before each piece is returned to its place, 
photographs are made. These color reproductions will be used 
in an exhaustive volume to be published in the future giving 
a complete description and record of the 61 windows. The 
volume is being prepared by Mr. Bernard Rackham, formerly 


Keeper of the Department of Ceramics at the Victoria and Al. 
bert Museum. Mr. Rackham will also include notes on a newly 
discovered medallion showing the dream of King Henry II, 

Concrete slabs and sandbags covering the ancient tombs have 
been removed, and restoration of the Cathedral organ is under 
way. It is hoped that by next Easter a large part of the organ 
will be in use. 

At present there are no plans for heating Canterbury this 
winter, since the whole heating system was smashed during the 
air raids and has not been replaced. Services are being held 
in the crypt, as was the case last year. 


Bradford Cathedral to Be Extended 


Word has been received recently through the British Infor. 
mation Services that Bradford Cathedral Council has ap. 
proved plans to extend the Cathedral. At the west entrance 
a new double porch is to be added, “with a colonnaded outer 
portion leading to a flagged terrace which will have wings 
on either side, one to provide accommodation for the bishop, 
the provost and the honorary canons, and the other for the 
choir and music. East of the Altar there is to be a new Lady 
Chapel, and the east end extensions will include a chapter 
house,” 

The proposed additions will add considerably to the present 
length of the Cathedral and will increase the seating capacity 
from 1,000 to 1,400. 


U.S.A. Air Force Memorial 


Further evidence of the cementing of British-American 
friendship was seen recently at All Saints’ Church, Great 
Ashfield, Suffolk. The U.S.A. Air Force joined with in- 
habitants of the village in a service of dedication of a memorial 
chapel inside the building, bur still in process of construction, 
and a granite block placed at the triangular road junction 
of the churchyard, “In memory of the officers and men of the 
385th Heavy Bombardment Group, U.S.A. Air Force, who 
gave their lives in the air battles over Europe, 1943-45.” 

The memorial chapel, dedicated on All Sains’ Day, No- 
vember 1, was offered by this Army unit “in gratitude for all 
the ministrations of the church and the village” and as a 
symbol of the friendship existing between the two counties. 


Anonymous Donations Aid Iona Community 


The Scotsman reported recently two outstanding gifts 
made anonymously to aid in the restoration work on the 
Abbots House and dormitory block, and to aid in the general 
work of the Iona Community. The Rev. Dr. George F. Mac- 
Leod stated that the next projects for which funds will be 
needed are the refectory and the cloisters. The cloisters will 
not be undertaken until the principal buildings are completed. 
Although the main work of the Community, toward which 
some 6,000 persons are now contributing annually, is indus- 
trial areas, their common summer task is the rebuilding of 
the Abbey as “a future home for worship, conference, and 
discovering right methods of mission for the 20th century.” 


New Dean for Trinity Cathedral 

On October 21 the Very Rev. Cotesworth Pinckney Lewis 
was installed Dean of Trinity Cathedral, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Dean Lewis has carried on the duties of the office for the 
last three years while Dean John Williamson was on leave 
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from the Cathedral serving as a chaplain. Upon Chaplain 
Williamson’s resignation, Dean Lewis was appointed. The 
installation sermon was preached by the Right Rev. R. Bland 
Mitchell, D.D., Bishop of Arkansas. 


St. Luke’s Cathedral Consecrated 


Another important Cathedral service took place on October 
21 when St. Luke’s Cathedral, Orlando, Florida, was con- 
scrated by Bishop Wing. The impressive ceremony was wit- 
nessed by a large congregation. Dean M. E. Johnson was 
celebrant at the Holy Communion service. 

In 1882 the grounds on which the Cathedral now stands 
were purchased and within a year a small church erected. 
Additions have been made to the church through the years 
and it is still in use. 

In 1902 the status was changed to that of a Cathedral and 
in 1925-26 the Cathedral was built. Other buildings near the 
Cathedral include a deanery, a chapter house and the Cathe- 


dral School. 


Diocesan Sermon 


(Continued from page 180) 


together more firmly in its service, because another op- 
portunity to fulfill its dreams has been purchased at the 
cost of such lives as these. Therefore there is in this 
service a note of dedication of ourselves and of our 
country, to God’s purpose for us. 

We are knit together with one another and with them 
in the bonds of family life and in the bonds of our na- 
tional life, but that is not enough. He to Whose word 
we listen here, says to us very gently, even in our sorrow, 
“He that loveth wife or father or son more than Me is 
not worthy of Me.” And in other words He says to us 
what one of His great disciples of modern times has 
said, “Patriotism is not enough.” He came among us 
to bear witness to another kinship above every earthly 
kinship, to another Kingdom above every earthly king- 
dom. We do not meet here simply as sorrowing families 
or as Americans honoring our dead; we meet as Chris- 
tians in the name and presence of Him Who speaks to 
us of a Father in heaven, Who was and is and ever shall 
be. He testifies continually of a Kingdom which is in 
heaven. The question for Him is not whether that 
Kingdom is, but whether we shall be sharers in its eter- 
nal life. 

He came to knit men’s lives together in the love of 
God and in the service of His Kingdom. That is the 
only knitting together which can finally abide, and 
which is not given over to death. So our prayer for our 
dead and for ourselves is one—that they and we may be 
knit together in one communion and fellowship in the 


mystical body of Christ our Lord. 
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BEAUTY AND DIGNITY 


General Bronze announces an interesting new series 
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CORPORATION 
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Shrine 


(Continued from page 156) 


Reserve, expresses a truth which Washington Cathe- 
dral keeps steadily in mind. As the same writer ob- 
serves, “the problem of religious faith begins and ends in 
prayer. As in the battlefield the doing of a courageous 
act is often the gateway to courage, so, in the realm of 
the spirit, the way to that faith which is courage, ac- 
tion, and the peace that passeth all understanding, lies 
through prayer.” 

To cause this truth to shine across the troubled wa- 
ters of a war-weary world is the special mission of 
Washington Cathedral. All who help to build it will 
inherit the blessing reserved for those who create a 
House of Prayer for All People. 

The patriots’ shrine is but one unit in the projected 
Cathedral fabric. The National Campaign Committee 
welcomes comments and suggestions on the design and 
purpose of the shrine and on other objectives of the 
Building Fund. Write directly to Mr. George Wharton 
Pepper, Chairman, Washington Cathedral, Washing- 
ton 16, D.C. 
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Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO., 


187 D ST., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. Tele. NA. 7413-7414 





CUMPLETE 
BANKING AND TRUST 


SERVICE 
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AMERICAN SECURITY 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


15th St. and Penna. Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Lye 


MAKE THIS AN HERB CHRISTMAS 


From The Cottage Herb Garden at Washing. 
ton Cathedral come small jars of herbs, boxed 
in sets, with charts for the kitchen wall. 


There are dried herbs for flavoring soups, meats, 
sauces, and stews, and also in unmixed form there 
are Basil, Marjoram, Savory, Tarragon and others 
for use in special blends in special dishes. 


Also for the linen shelves or the dresser drawer, 
lavender and pot-pourri. 


To help you with the savory art of herb flavoring, 
there are books on growing, drying and using herbs. 
In The Cottage Herb Garden, as an addition to the 
book shelf, a new booklet has been compiled of 
cookie recipes, traditional and new, foreign and 
American. This booklet accompanies a set of 6 jars 
of the required fragrant seeds, particularly appro- 
priate for the Christmas season. 


Quaint baskets of herbs are also for sale, com- 


bination of spices, or salts and peppers. Delectable 
herb vinegars in attractive bottles. 


A card of inquiry will bring full infor- 
mation and prices on available herbs: The 
Cottage Herb Garden, Washington Cathe- 
dral, Washington 16, D. C. 


pat 2 = 
THE COTTAGE HERB 
GARDEN 
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THe CATHEDRAL AGE is pleased to print the scholarly ar- 
tile “The Age-Old Dignity of Polish Cathedrals” by Dr. 
Irena Piotrowska. An art historian and critic, she has engaged 
in graduate study at the University of Poznan and the Ecole 
du Louvre, Paris; and in Italian universities. Dr. Piotrowska 
is the author of numerous books and articles in the field of 
painting, sculpture, architecture and stained glass. She is a 
member of the College Art Association and a Fellow of the 


American Geographical Society. 
See 


Washington Cathedral was most fortunate to have Dr. 


Thomas S. Gates, outstanding educator, address the congre- 
gation on December 10. The occasion was a special service 
for the Church Society for College Work. His challenging 
views on modern education expressed at that time are printed 
in part on page 155, “The Importance of Religion in Educa- 


® »” 
tion. 
* * * * 


Mr. Joseph L. Myler, a newcomer to THE CaTHEDRAL 
Ace, is a news writer. He has worked for the United Press 
for 13 years, the past four years in the Washington Bureau. 
He is a graduate of the University of Kansas and former 


Managing Editor of the Iola (Kans.) Register. Many of the 
ideas Mr. Myler sets forth so ably in his article “Some Notes 
on Art and the Church” are particularly appropriate when 
applied to Washington Cathedral. 

Recently Dean Suter was asked by a Washington newspaper 
to comment on this same subject, and he said in part: “What 
art and religion have in common is the attitude of self-giving. 
A true artist does not count the cost. He is willing to work 
long hours and risk jeopardizing his health in order to give 
himself to the vision. Similarly a real artist does not count 
the resulrs—that is he does not paint for financial profit or to 
please the public, but rather to express his devotion to the idea. 

“This willingness to give without counting the cost or re- 
sult is the very essence of the religious mood. Thus it comes 
about that art and religion have always gone hand in hand.” 

* * * x 


Letters 


I was greatly pleased with the article in THe CATHEDRAL 
Ace presenting St. Bartholomew’s Church. I think that the 
general set-up and the pictures, as well as the content, were 
splendid; and I want to thank you for all your effort and help. 

G. Pautt T. Sarcent, 
New York City 
* * * * 

Enclosed please find my annual subscription to THe CatHe- 
pra Ace. I enjoy the magazine so much and consider it a 
privilege to be one of the many members of The National 
Cathedral Association. 

Mrs. Hucu P. Dryspace, 
North Adams, Mass. 
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A PRAYER 


May I be no man’s enemy, and may I be the friend of 
that which is eternal and abides. May I never quarrel 
with those nearest me; and if I do, may I be reconciled 
quickly. May I never devise evil against any man; if 
any devise evil against me, may I escape uninjured and 
without the need of hurting him. May I love, seek and 
attain only that which is good. May I wish for all men’s 
happiness and envy none. May I never rejoice in the 
ill-fortune of one who has wronged me. When I have 
done or said what is wrong, may I never wait for the re- 
buke of others, but always rebuke myself until I make 
amends. . . . May I win no victory that harms either me 
or my opponent. . . . May I, to the extent of my power, 
give all needful help to my friends and to all who are in 
want. May I never fail a friend in danger. When visit- 
ing those in grief may I be able by gentle and healing 
words to soften their pain. . .. May I accustom myself 
to be gentle, and never be angry with people because of 
circumstances. May I never discuss who is wicked and 
what wicked thing he has done, but know good men and 
follow in their footsteps. 

—Early Pagan Prayer. 
Ascribed to Eusebius 264 
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McCormick, Mrs. John Brian, appointed Regent for Ken- 
tucky, 32. 

Mechlin, Leila, “Triptychs for the Army and Navy”, 24. 

Melanesia, Bishop of, visits Cathedral, 45. 

“Melbourne, The Cathedrals of, and Perth”, R. L. Gair, 118. 

Michigan, Bishop Coadjutor of, consecrated, 68. 

Mikol, Vera, “Grace Cathedral and the San Francisco Con- 
ference”, 55. 

Miller, Chief of Chaplains Luther D., elected honorary canon 
of Washington Cathedral, 77. 

Moore, William Johnson, “Washington Cathedral”, poem, 47. 

Morantte, P. C., “Philippine Cathedrals—War Casualties”, 65. 

Mullen, Edward G., “The Cathedral of St. Mary and St. 
John, Manila”, 12. 

Myler, Joseph L., “Some Notes on Art and the Church”, 164. 

National Cathedral School, commencement, 71. 

“Nativity, The, and the Old Testament”, Jane Armstrong, 
168. 


"Netherlands, Church Architecture in the”, Paul Bromberg, 


“Noyes, Theodore W., Chasuble Given to Cathedral by”, 79. 
“Oberammergau, The Passion Play of”, Anton Lang, 4. 
Panama Canal Zone, Bishop of, consecrated, 68. 


“Peace, On the Threshold of a New”, John Wallace Suter, 


131. 


Pepper, George Wharton, Philadelphia Lawyer, reviewed, 46; 


named campaign chairman, 50, 110. 


“Perth, The Cathedrals of Melbourne and”, R. L. Gair, 118. 


Phillips, John G., “They Also Serve”, 33. 


“Phillips Memorial Chapel, Stained Glass Windows in the”, 


Henry Lee Willett, 116. 


“Philippine Cathedrals—War Casualties”, P. C. Morantte, 65. 


Pillsbury. Dorothy L., “Santuario of Chimayo”, 114. 


Piotrowska, Irena, “The Age-Old Dignity of Polish Cathe- 


drals”, 150. 


“Polish Cathedrals, The Age-Old Dignity of”, Irena Piotrow- 


ska, 150. 


“Religion, The Importance of, in Education”, Thomas S. 


Gates, 155. 


Rice, Sarah Alice. “Washington Cathedral in Wartime”, 14; 


“The Chapels of West Point and Annapolis”, 72. 
Roosevelt. Memorial Service held for late President, 94. 


Russian Orthodox Church, translation of versicles from the, 


176; Ikon, 177. 

St. Albans Commencement, 71, 136; Graduates—Killed, 
Wounded, Decorated”, 82, 128. 

“St. Bartholomew’s, New York City”, Leonard Young, 99. 

"St. Luke’s Cathedral Consecrated”, 193. 

St. Paul’s, London, gift sent to, 92, 138. 

“Santuario of Chimayé”, Dorothy L. Pillsbury, 114. 

Sargent, Rev. George Paull T., message from, 107. 

Sayre, Francis B., “Woodrow Wilson Still Beckons”, 28. 

Shriver, George, “Dornakal Cathedral—Symbol of Christ 
in the East”, 76. 

“Siota Cathedral, Diocese of Melanesia”, Walter Hubert 
Baddeley, 66. 

South Dakota, Bishop Coadjutor of, consecrated, 68 . 

South Florida, Suffragan Bishop of, consecrated, 68. 


“Smith, Canon Charles W. F., A Tribute”, Theodore O. We- 


del”, 181. 


Spellman, Francis J., “Prayer of Thanksgiving After Victory”, 
170. 

“Stained Glass Windows in the Phillips Memorial Chapel”, 
Henry Lee Willett, 116; “The Spiritual Significance of 
Stained Glass”, Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 18. 

States honored in Cathedral, 47. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, “The Cathedral”, 115. 

Stokes, Anson Phelps, article on race relations, 45. 

“Sundial, An Old”, Josephine E. Knowlton, 180. 

Suter, John Wallace, “Easter Is the Answer”, 3; “Prayer for 
the United Nation’s Conference”, 62; “On the Threshold 
of a New Peace”, 131; “A Meditation for Christmastide 
and Epiphany”, 172. 

“Switzerland, Bells Accompany Life in”, Marie Widmer, 112. 

“Switzerland, Geneva, City of International Goodwill”, 166. 

“Thompson, J. Archie, Triptych Given in Memory of”, 127. 

Tingley, Dorothea, “Some Spanish Colonial Churches in 
Guatemala”, 108. 

“Triptych Given in Memory of J. Archie Thompson”, 127; 

“Triptychs for the Army and Navy”, Leila Mechlin, 24. 

“United Nations Conference”, Joseph C. Grew, 63; Prayer 
for the, 62. 

“U.S.A. Airforce Memorial”, 192. 

Varley, Ellis, Presentation of New Music Written by, 135. 

“Victory, Prayer of Thanksgiving After”, Francis J. Spell- 
man, 170. 

Victory Thanksgiving Services, 135. 

“Washington Cathedral”, poem, William Johnson Moore, 47; 
“Its Meaning and Purpose”, Angus Dun, 54; Festival 
Planned, 45; Festival Great Success, 55; Twilight Hours, 
93; Annual Massing of the Colors, 93; Ralston Lyon 
Gives talk on, 93; Building Fund Campaign, 50, 110; 
Sermon on, John Wyatt, 117; Christmas Cards Ready to 
Mail, 130; Summer Organ Recitals, 135; Donor of South 
Transept Rose Window Announced, 130; New Statuary 
for, 137; Tribute Money Window to be Replaced, 137; 
In Wartime, Sarah Alice Rice, 14; States Days in, 47; 
Shrine to Honor Nation’s Patriots”, 156. 

“Washington, Fiftieth Anniversary of the Diocese of”, 186; 
“Diocesan Memorial Service”, 178. 

“Washington, John, Plaque to Prior”, Durham Cathedral, 23. 

Wedel, Theodore O., “Canon Charles W. F. Smith, A Trib- 
ute”, 181. 

“West, Mrs. Thomas H., Jr.”, 184. 

“West Point, The Chapels of, and Annapolis”, Sarah Alice 
Rice, 72. 

Widmer, Marie, “Bells Accompany Life in Switzerland”, 112. 

Willett, Henry Lee, “Stained Glass in the Phillips Memorial 
Chapel”, 116. 

Williams, Chaplain Merritt F., receives Award, 95; Named 
Associate Chairman, 185. 

“Wilson, Woodrow, Still Beckons”, Francis B. Sayre, 28. 

“Women’s Committee of the National Cathedral Association”, 
80; Sends Gift to Saint Paul’s, London, 92; Outstanding 
women appointed Regents, 32. 

“Women’s Committees Active”, 184. 

Young, Leonard, “St. Bartholomew’s, New York City, 99. 

Zeigler, Mrs. S. B., appointed regent for Tennessee, 32. 
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THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL ASSOCIATION 


Women's Committee 


1944-5 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
Mrs. ALLAN ForsBeEs 


70 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


HONORARY NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 
Mrs. Wituiam N. Buttarp, Lenox, Massachusetts 


HONORARY STATE REGENTS 
FLORIDA—Mkrs. Atvin T. Hert 
MASSACHUSETTS—Mkrs. Wituiam N. BuLcrarp 


—Mrs. ANSON PHELPs STOKES 
NEBRASKA—Mrkrs. ALexaNnper H. RICHARDSON 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Mrs. SHAUN KELLY 
Mrs. FrepericK W. RHINELANDER 


STATE REGENTS 


MARYLAND 
Mrs. SirForp PEARRE 
6 Blythewood Rd., Baltimore 10 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mrs. CuHartes E. Bacon 
Room 617, 687 Boylston St., Boston 
Mrs. SHAUN KELLY 
Glen Crannie Farm, Richmond 


MICHIGAN 
Mrs. ArtHur McGraw 
17315 E. Jefferson Ave., Grosse 
Pointe 


MISSISSIPPI 
Mrs. Louis JULIENNE 
844 Belhaven St., Jackson 


MISSOURI 
Mrs. Henry Burr 
5515 High Drive, Kansas City 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs. Rosert L. MANNING 
1690 Elm Street, Manchester 


NEW JERSEY 
Mrs. CLareNcE Brarr MitcHey 
Far Hills 


NEW MEXICO 
Mrs. Francis WILSON 
316 Buena Vista, Santa Fe 


NEW YORK 
Mrs. Freperic W. RHINELANDER 
35 E. 76th Street, New York 
Mrs. ScHuyLer L. BLack 
268 Brattle Road, Syracuse, N. Y. 


OHIO 
Miss Mary E. JoHNsTON 
Glendale 
Mrs. Water WHite 
Gates Mills 


Mrs. Samuet Etior 
Miss Mary E. JoHNsTon 


ALABAMA 
Mrs. Douctas ARANT 
2815 Argyle Rd., Birmingham 


ARIZONA 

Mrs. Avery OLNEY 

321 W. Granada Road, Phoenix 
ARKANSAS 

Mrs. E. M. ArcHER 

3518 Hill Road, Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA 

Mrs. Norman B. ‘Livermore 

Ross 
DELAWARE 

Mrs. Irvinc WarNER 

1401 W. 10th St., Wilmington 27 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mrs. ZeBarney T. PHILuirs 
1810 24th St., N. W. 

GEORGIA 
Mrs. W. B. Wuire 
1005 Milledge Road, Augusta 

IDAHO 
Mrs. Frank E. JoHNesse 
1612 Jefferson St., Boise 

INDIANA 
Mrs. ArtHur Neet 
Albany 

IOWA 
Mrs. James CraToN 
1200 E. Ninth St., Davenport 

KENTUCKY 
Mrs. J. Brian McCormick 
West Wind Rd., Louisville 

MAINE 
Mrs. JAck SPENCER 
Falmouth Foreside, Portland 


VICE CHAIRMAN 
Mrs. ScHuyter L. Brack, 268 Brattle Road, Syracuse, N. Y, 
Secretary, Mrs. THEopore O. Weper, Washington Cathedral 


NEW YORK—Mas. Ernest R. ApeE 
NORTH CAROLINA—Mkrs. S. Westray Battie 
RHODE ISLAND—Mkrs. G. Maurice Concpon 


Mrs. Louts D. Simonps 
Mrs. THomas H. West, Jr. 


OREGON 
Mrs. Wittiam Horsract 
Marshfield 


PENNSYLVANIA j 
Mrs. Georce WHARTON Peppse ” 
White Horse Road, Devon 
Mrs. Ecmer Hess 
4819 Highland Boulevard, Erie 


RHODE ISLAND 
Mrs. THomas H. West 
2 George Street, Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. James R. Cain 
631 Pickens Street, Columbia 
Mrs. Louis D. Simonps 
45 Meeting Street, Charleston 


TENNESSEE 
Mrs. S. B. Z1eGLer 
Belle Meade Blvd., Nashville 5 


UTAH 
Mrs. F. M. WicHMAN 
4354 Highland Drive, Salt 
City 7 


VERMONT 
Mrs. Wituram H. Wits 
Elm Street, Bennington 


VIRGINIA 
Mrs. Frank S. JoHNs ; 
10 Stonehurst Green, Richmond 2f 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Miss VircintA CHEVALIER CorK 
7, Greenbrier St., Charleston 


WISCONSIN 
Mrs. Victor STAMM 
3038 N. Summit Ave., Milwauket 








